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The American agency system is responsible for the tremendous growth of life insurance in America. 






When The Equitable was organized in 1859—eighty-two years ago—there were but a few hundred life insurance representa- 
tives in the entire country. Today there are over one hundred and thirty thousand, servicing 117 Billions of insurance in force, 
and due to whose efforts over 2!/, Billions are being paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries every year. 






















The growth of the Equitable during the past eighty-two years has been even more rapid than that of life insurance generally, 
But in seeking to extend its own company services, the Equitable has been conscious of the contribution it could make to life 
insurance institutionally by facilitating the work of the life underwriter, aiding in his education and training, and elevating his 
status to that of a professional calling. Today the prestige of the American life underwriter is higher than ever; and with pardon- 
able pride the Equitable points to some of the forward movements it has initiated—or supported—for the benefit of the 
fraternity at large. 
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It has made the work of the agent more attractive by broadening and liberalizing the policy contract. The 
present popularity which life insurance enjoys is in no small degree due to its vision and enterprise. 


It was among the first companies to inaugurate a program of education and training for agents. As far back as Ww 
1902 classes of instruction were held, and a few years later a correspondence course covering the fundamentals of the wi 
business and sales procedure was introduced. Ch 


It has issued books on life insurance salesmanship and made them available to the agents of all companies. 
Collaborating with other companies, it was one of the sponsors of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
It aided in the formation of the American College of Life Underwriters. 

More recently it has given whole-hearted support to the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education. 


When the Institute of Life Insurance was proposed as a means of interpreting life insurance more effectively to 
the general public, The Equitable was one of the earliest advocates. 


This year it inaugurated for the benefit of its agents an improved system of compensation with retirement 
benefits—a plan that has been characterized as a model of its kind. 


And in support of one of the greatest instrumentalities for the advancement of the agent—The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the many Local Associations—The Equitable has encouraged managers and agents to 
maintain membership and give unsparingly of their time and talents. 





Today, American life insurance is recognized as a great financial bulwark in the national economy. The groundwork laid by 
The Equitable and other companies during past decades in behalf of the life underwriter is proving of immeasurable value in the 
present crisis. American life underwriters can and will respond to the opportunities—and responsibilities—for which the past F 
years of training and education have equipped them. 
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Urges Selection 
Man to Weigh 
Producer's Problem 


W. K. Fritz Gives Presiden- 
tial Message at Home 
Office Underwriters Rally 


Walter K, Fritz, underwriting man- 
ager of Lamar Life, in giving his presi- 
dential message at the annual meeting 
ef the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, this week suggested that the 


WALTER K. FRITZ 


companies might well strive to dispel 
the impression that is widely held by 
the public to the effect that if a person 
is declined for insurance or receives 
rated approval from one company, his 
chance of securing coverage in the fu- 
ture from any other company is forever 
doomed, Mr, Fritz declared that this 
impression, which is entirely erroneous, 
causes a great number of prospects to 
refrain from seeking insurance for which 
they are eligible and which they should 
own, 


Underwriter and Field Man 


The public should be told simply that 
an insurance company is concerned only 
with facts when considering an applica- 
tion and that there is no desire to en- 
courage an exchange of information 
which is of a prejudiced nature. If this 
were done a good many unfounded fears 
would be eliminated, he suggested. 

Mr. Fritz brought out this point in 
discussing the relations of the home of- 
lice underwriter and the field man. The 
selection department should not lose 
sight of the production branch. The 
home office underwriter, he said, should 
maintain a normal attitude in this dis- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 


Effect of Recent Changes in 
Estate Tax on Life Insurance 


“The government’s recent amend- 
ment of the rules governing the inclu- 
sion of insurance in the insured’s es- 
tate for the purpose of the federal es- 
tate tax has caused considerable con- 
fusion,” says “Estate & Tax News.” 

“A consideration of some of the ef- 
fects of the change is therefore timely. 

“Two preliminary rules should be 
kept in mind, namely: (1) All insur- 
ance receivable by or for the benefit of 
the decedent’s estate is taxable; and 
(2) the first $40,000 of insurance pro- 
ceeds payable to named beneficiaries is 
exempt from estate tax. These rules 
are not affected by the latest regula- 
tions. 


Situation Above $40,000 Exemption 


“Questions do arise under the new 
regulations, however, as to the taxabil- 
ity of insurance proceeds in excess of 
$40,000 payable to named beneficiaries. 
Formerly such proceeds were not in- 
cluded in the insured’s estate unless, at 
death, he owned (or had transferred in 
contemplation of death) at least one of 
the legal incidents of ownership, such 
as the right to change the beneficiary, 
the right to surrender the policy for its 
cash value, or the right to pledge or 
assign it. By a recent Treasury deci- 
sion (Treasury Decision 5032, approved 
1-10-41) the estate tax regulations 
were changed and a new test for deter- 
mining whether insurance proceeds are 
to be included in an insured’s estate 
was substituted. The determining fac- 
tor now is whether or not the insured 
paid the premiums. 


Divided in Two Classes 


“Under the Treasury regulations, in- 
surance exceeding $40,000 payable to 
named beneficiaries may conveniently 
be divided into two classes: 

“1, Policies taken out and irrevocably 
assigned or transferred prior to Jan- 
uary 11, 1941. 

“9, All other policies.” 

As to policies on which the insured 
had surrendered all incidents of owner- 
ship prior to Jan. 11, 1941, the Treas- 
ury will make no attempt to tax the 
portion of the proceeds attributable to 
premiums paid before Jan. 11, 1941, 
regardless of who paid the premiums. 
If the insured directly or indirectly paid 
any premiums after Jan. 10, 1941, how- 
ever, the portion of the proceeds at- 
tributable thereto will be included in 
his estate. 


Apply One Simple Test 


“One simple test is applied by the 
regulations to determine whether poli- 
cies in which the insured possessed any 
of the incidents of ownership after Jan. 
10, 1941, are taxable or exempt: Did 
the insured directly or indirectly pay 
the premiums? If the answer is “yes,” 
the Treasury will assert that the pro- 
ceeds are taxable. If “no,” it will ad- 
mit that the policy is exempt. 

“The Treasury clings tenaciously to 
its position that absolute assignment of 
a policy after Jan. 10, 1941, will not 
remove the proceeds from the insured’s 
estate, if any of the premiums are 
thereafter paid by insured. 


“Moreover, the department insists 
that an assignment without reservation 
of legal incidents of ownership is sub- 
ject to gift tax where values involved 
exceed exemptions. Of course, if es- 
tate tax is later payable, a credit will 
be allowable for gift tax. 

“In a letter to a taxpayer Deputy 
Commissioner D. S. Bliss recently 
stated: ‘Although the assignment con- 
stitutes a completed gift, the proceeds 
of the policy are includible in the dece- 
dent’s gross estate the same as certain 
other complete inter vivos transfers of 
property, such as a transfer in contem- 
plation of death, or a transfer with re- 
spect to which the decedent retained 
the income for life.’ 


Recommend Policy Be Assigned 


“Although the regulations seem 
clearly to indicate that payment of pre- 
miums by the beneficiary from his or 
her own funds will, without anything 
else, prevent the imposition of the es- 
tate tax, some authorities recommend 
that the policy also be assigned. Two 
considerations may make an assignment 
advisable: (1) uncertainties as to the 
validity of the present regulations; (2) 
uncertainties as to liability for gift tax 
where a beneficiary pays premiums on 
a policy which he or she does not own. 


Case of a New Policy 


“In the case of a new policy an as- 
signment, or purchase of an absolute 
owner policy by the beneficiary in the 
first instance, may be advisable. Where 
old policies are involved, however, gift 
tax may be a serious disadvantage of 
an assignment. But this disadvantage 
may be overcome by simply borrowing 
the entire cash value prior to assign- 
ment, thus reducing the value of the 
policy. (If insured repays the debt, 
repayment, of course, is a gift.) How- 
ever, this would also reduce the amount 
of net insurance protection and the bor- 
rowed funds would remain in the in- 
sured’s estate.” 


Wisconsin Commissioner 
Condemns New II. Law 


MADISON, WIS.—Commenting on 
the new Illinois law which empowers 
the insurance commissioner to refuse to 
license in Illinois companies domiciled 
in another state that prohibits Illinois 
companies from operating in that state, 
Commissioner Morvin Duel pointed to 
the possibility of certain Wisconsin 
insurance companies being barred from 
Illinois if the Wisconsin supreme court 
holds State Farm Mutual Automobile of 
Bloomington, IIl., cannot operate in Wis- 
consin. Mr. Duel claims State Farm 
Mutual violates Wisconsin insurance 
statutes by charging a life membership 
fee without setting up reserves. He said 
he believes the Illinois law unconstitu- 
tional because jit invests in an adminis- 
trative officer, the insurance commis- 
sioner, the power to impugn motives of 
the Wisconsin supreme court. Mr. Duel 
declared friendly relations between 


‘states require that each have full faith 


in the courts of the other., 


‘economy. } 
‘better financial position if the proportion 


Life Assets Are 
Stabilizing Factor 
in U. §. Economy 


More Insurance Desirable, 
President Laird Tells 
Actuarial Society Conclave 


MONTEBELLO, QUE—In his 
opening address before the semi-annual 
meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America, John M. Laird, vice-president 
of Connecticut General Life and presi- 
dent of the Actuarial Society, stated 


JOHN M. LAIRD 


that although fears have been expressed 
that the immense size of the life insur- 
ance companies’ assets represents an 
undue concentration of economic power, 
this reservoir of funds is a conservative 
and stabilizing factor in the national 
The nation would be in a 


of the population voluntarily owning in- 
surance rose from 50 percent to 75 per- 
cent, and if the amount of protection 
per capita rose from $900 to $2,000, 
he said. 


Ordinary at 1930 Level 


He outlined the facilities available 
today to provide against the hazards 
of death and old age and stated that of 
about 178 billion dollars of insurance 
in force in 1940, 118 billion dollars was 
carried in old line companies. He pointed 
out that the 1939 amendment to the 
social security act which extended the 
benefits to give monthly income pay- 
ments to widows and children provided 
the equivalent of coverage of about 50 
billion dollars, or 40 percent of the total 
in force in all life companies. The re- 
mainder of the amount is carried in 
fraternal organizations, mutual benefit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Wis. National Has 
Guest Speakers at 
Agency Convention 


Oshkosh Company Holds 
First Meeting Outside 
Home City 








The Wisconsin National Life of Osh- 
kosh held its agency convention this 
week at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. This was the first time the 
company has had an agency meeting 
outside of its own city. Its first conven- 
tion was held in 1908 and two persons 
who were in attendance at this year’s 
convention were present in 1908. They 
were Secretary R. E. Martin, and C. M. 
Cartwright of THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER. The program was in charge of 
G. A. L’Estrange manager of the acci- 
dent and health department, who pre- 
sided at all the sessions in a very easy 
way. His remarks closed the meeting 
Wednesday noon. 

There was a formidable battery of 
guest speakers participating in the pro- 
gram. On the first day, H. R. Gordon, 
executive secretary Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, and R. H. 
Kastner, associate general counsel Amer- 
ican Life Convention, spoke. At the 
second session, Agency Vice-president 
J. C. Higdon of Business Men’s Assur- 
ance and Lee N. Parker, Chicago, presi- 
dent American Service Bureau, were on 
the program. At the last session, Wad. 
Plogsterth, director of field service Lin- 
coln National Life, was featured. 


Forms First Line of Defense 


Mr. Kastner stated that national de- 
fense is the keynote of the day and life 
insurance, he claimed, constitutes the 
first line of defense. It is going to be a 
big factor, he thinks, in getting people 
away from spending so much on non- 
essentials and luxuries, thus checking in- 
flation. Today he advocated agents in- 
creasing their prospects and as he said, 

“See ’em, enthuse ’em, sell ’em.’ 

The midwest territory, he eaaat 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Report R. B. Lucas May Join 
Kansas City Life Staff 

















RAY B. LUCAS 


KANSAS CITY—Kansas City pa- 
pers Tuesday stated that Ray B. Lucas, 
retiring insurance superintendent. of 
Missouri, has been offered a position on 
the legal staff of Kansas City Life, but 
officials of that company decline to con- 
firm the story. Joseph B. Thompson, a 
former Missouri superintendent, is also 
at the home office of Kansas City Life. 

Mr. Lucas is highly regarded in in- 
surance circles. He is able, vigorous 
and has made a good record in the in- 
surance department. He is regarded as 
having been fair and reasonable, but has 
gone down the line for the public inter- 
est. He was strongly back of an agent’s 
qualification law, but this lost out in the 
last legislature. 


Prudential Luncheon Oct. 


NEWARK—Prudential will be host 
at an informal buffet luncheon to some 
500 leaders in business, professional and 
religious circles of northern New Jersey 
Oct. 14 at the home office. The occa- 
sion will mark the company’s sixty- 
sixth anniversary. These luncheons 
have become an annual event since the 
first one, held on the fiftieth anniversary 
in 1925. 
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Plans Completed 
for Witherspoon 
Testimonial Monday 


NASHVILLE — Members of the 
Nashville association and the Tennes- 
see Association of Life Underwriters 
are going “all out” on a public recog- 


nition here at home for John Wither- 
spoon, new president of the N.A.L.U., 
scheduled for the Nashville Chamber 
of Commerce next Monday night. From 
Mr. Witherspoon’s own home office, as 
a guest, will come J. Harry Wood, 
vice-president of John Hancock Mu- 
tual. Special guests and brief speakers 
within the state will include Governor 
Prentice Cooper, Insurance Commis- 
sioner James M. McCormack, C. A. 
Craig, chairman of National Life & 
Accident; A. M. Burton, president Life 
& Casualty, and Cecil Woods, presi- 
dent Volunteer State Life of Chatta- 
nooga. Sam M. McGaw, Connecticut 
Mutual, president Nashville Association 
of Life Underwriters, and T. Graham 
Hall, Hall & Benedict insurance 
agency, president of the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce, will preside 
jointly at the banquet. 

Mr. Witherspoon’s first public ap- 
pearance as president of the National 
association, outside of the testimonial 
dinner, will be at the American Life 
Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, which he is scheduled to ad- 
dress Oct. 8. 


Va. Raises Tax Issue 
on Paid-Up Additions 


RICHMOND, VA.—Whether or not 
dividends on life policies when applied 
for acquisition of additional insurance 
are themselves premiums and therefore 
taxable is a question being considered 
by the Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission. Superintendent Bowles  sub- 
mitted the question to the commission 
in view of the fact that several states 
are now taxing dividends used for such 
a purpose and court action is in prog- 
ress in Iowa. There was an informal 
discussion of it this week at a confer- 
ence at which Andrew D. Christian, 
Richmond attorney, appeared as counsel 
for the Life Presidents Association. The 
Virginia law provides that all premiums 
shall be taxed without specifying 
whether dividends used for buying addi- 
tional insurance are actually premiums. 





New Decisions ¢ 
Reached on 
War, Air Clauses 


Prudential, Northwestern 
National Life Announce 
Procedure Effective Oct. § 


Prudential and Northwestern Ng- 
tional Life are two companies that 
have now reached a decision on new 
aviation and war risk exclusion provi- 
sions. The effective date for both com- 
panies is Oct. 6. 

Prudential will require a war and 
aviation rider in connection with appli- 
cants in these groups: 

All members of the army, navy, 
marine corps, coast guard (except light- 
house service), national guard (in fed- 
eral service or subject to call) under- 
graduates of the military or naval or 
coast guard academies, undergraduates 
in R. O. T. C. units in colleges, and 
reserves in any branch of the services, 

Other males born after July 1, 1913, 
who are at least 18 nearest birthday at 
the time of application, except those 
who have been classified or who pre- 
sumably would be classified as 3-A by 
the draft board. (If the applicant has 
been classified as 1-B or 4-F, reasons 
for such classifications ‘should be sub- 
mitted with the application). 


Airplane Pilots 


Other males who are airplane pilots, 
student pilots, or aeronautic students, 
or who have been pilots, student pilots 
or aeronautic students at any time since 
Jan, 1, 1939. 

Other cases in which circumstances 
indicate the need for restriction. 

In all states the new war and aviation 
riders of Prudential, superseding those 
heretofore used, provide for a limited 
benefit “. . . if the insured dies as a 
result of military or naval service in 
the forces of a nation at war, whether 
declared or not, should death occur 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 





BATTERY OF GUEST SPEAKERS AT WISCONSIN NATIONAL CONVENTION 








HAROLD R. GORDON 


At the annual agency conference of 
Wisconsin National Life at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, this week 
a notable quartet of guest speakers ap- 








RALPH H. KASTNER 


peared, they being H. R. Gordon, Chi- 
cago, executive ce ‘Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference; R. H. 
Kastner, associate general counsel 





J. C. HIGDON 


American Life Convention; J. C. Hig- 
don, agency  vice- -president Business 
Men’ s Assurance, and President Lee N. 
Parker of American Service Bureau. 


ee a 





PARKER 


A guest speaker who appeared at 4 
last session was W. T Plogsterth, Na- 
rector of field Piast ag of Lincoln “4 
tional Life. 


LEE N. 
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Life Insurance 
ls Entifled to 
Official Recognition 


T. I. Parkinson Reviews 
Change in Government 
Attitude at N. A. L. U. 


Life insurance is the most important 
form of economic cooperation ever de- 
vised, just as democracy is in the polit- 
ical field, and therefore has a right to 
expect greater appreciation and recog- 
nition from the government than it has 
sometimes received, Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, president of Equitable Society, 
said in his address at the closing ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Cincinnati. In general, such appro- 
val has been given, but the institution 
has sometimes encountered criticism. 
There are cycles in this, as in all hu- 
man affairs, and the periods of criticism 
have been short and far between. The 
business has just passed out of one of 
them, Mr. Parkinson said. 


Tax Situation Not Understood 


One of the points on which those 
in charge of government affairs show a 
lack of understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance is the matter of 
taxation. Last year the life companies 
paid more than $85,000,000 in taxes, to 
the greater cost of their policyholders. 
They are not in business for profit, 
Mr. Parkinson said. They do not cre- 
ate new funds, but draw them from pol- 
icyholders. In other countries where 
life insurance is not so important a fac- 
tor in the national life as it is in the 
United States, it is given more con- 
sideration in this respect. In Great 
Britain, special arrangements have been 
made to foster exemption from tax of 
premiums paid, and on the investment 
side long-term bonds are available at 
reasonable rates of interest. 

It is not taxation of the institution 
that is involved, he said, but taxation of 
its members, thus increasing the net 
cost of their insurance. 


Change Noted Since 1936 


Mr. Parkinson referred to the talk 
he gave before the National associa- 
tion in 1936, when thrift was about for- 
gottenand spending was a favorite 
sport. At that time a “leading econo- 
mist” in Washington, a former civil 
engineer, was advocating “spending for 
a rainy day.” 

Now thrift and saving are again 
Popular, “even in the halls of govern- 
ment.” Officials are acclaiming thrift 
and emphasizing the importance of sav- 
ing. They have invited the life men 
to assist in selling government bonds. 

This movement Mr. Parkinson char- 
acterized as the best means of strength- 
ening the morale of the people. Gov- 
snont needs must be provided from 
- Savings of the people rather than 
rom a manufactured source, he said, if 
the nation is to enjoy the benefit of 
went economics and sound finance. 
ecretary Morgenthau has urged that 
eg ‘develop the habit of thrift,” 
so Mr. Parkinson said sounds 
— from the District of Columbia. 

is Necessary to avoid a “spending 


spree” either by th 
ernment. y the people or the gov- 


Criticg May Be Under Cover 


on 1s a feeling in some quarters 

sat € criticism is all past and clear 

ng ahead, but this may not be true 

tr. Parkinson said. The critics may 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


Canadians Map 
Entertainment 
Many Activities Arranged 
for Bureau-Agency 
Officers Rally in Toronto 
Several committees consisting of offi- 
cials of Canadian life companies and in- 
surance organizations have been set up 


to assist in handling arrangements for 
the forthcoming Sales Research Bureau 





Cc. D. DEVLIN 


and Life Agency Officers annual meet- 
ing in Toronto Nov. 3-5. Since this is 
the first time the meeting will be held 
in Canada, the Canadian companies are 


Downey Scheme 
Hotly Assailed 


NEW YORK—tThe $30 a month 
pension scheme recommended by the 
Senate committee headed by 
Senator Downey of California, which 
was described in THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER Of Sept. 5, has been bitterly 
assailed by the American Association 
for Social Security. Calling the plan 
a “reckless proposal which for brazen 
irresponsibility and shameless disregard 
for the welfare of the nation and the 
aged will remain unparalleled for many 
years,” the association statement con- 
tinues: 

“For nearly a decade the pension 
panaceists have constituted a threat to 
the welfare of the nation and the aged 
by isolating the aged not only as the 
only group requiring governmental care 
but as the one group through whose 
spending power the nation could achieve 
immediate prosperity. 

“During this period the United States 
has made the greatest strides in provid- 
ing security for its older people. Now 
the nation is engaged in a struggle for 
the continued existence of the American 
way of life. 

“Decent consideration for the country 
requires a final halt to rainbow-chasing 
panaceas. The nation must turn its at- 
tention to the stupendous task of so 
improving its social legislation that the 
morale of its people will be safeguarded 
during the defense program. 

“Schemes like those proposed by the 
Downey committee can bring only dis- 
unity, financial chaos and social disaster 
at this most critical time in the nation’s 
history.” 








doing everything possible to make the 
meeting an outstanding affair. 
A number of activities and entertain- 
ments are being planned by the general 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 








public relations. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





The L. A. A. Harvest 


“Designed to help our salesmen sell” is the theme of the 
annual meeting of the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion, being held in Boston, September 29 to October 1. 


Some 200 of the advertising and publicity and sales promo- 
tion men and women representing life insurance companies 
large and small are gathered to exchange viewpoints and 
opinions on how best to develop printed material used in 


They bring with them to the meeting actual examples of 
their printed material, for study and competitive exhibition. 


It is wholesomely characteristic of the life insurance busi- 
ness that these specialists in one phase of “the greatest thing 
in the world” should so freely display their beliefs and their 
products, for it proves their realization that there is growth 
by cooperation through competition. 
exhibitors at a county fair should show the fruits of their 
harvest and then freely exchange seed. 


Naturally ezch company tries to raise a better crop than 
any other, for all are in competition. 
for all of us when each says, “Here is seed from our harvest. 
Sow it yourself, and if you can raise a better crop next year, 
then your seed will help us all gain better harvests.” 


+ +t 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


It is as though the 


It is a healthy condition 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















Common Stock 
Advocates Are 
Girding for Fight 


Investment Issue to Be 
Debated at N. Y. Legisla- 
tive Hearing Oct. 20 


NEW YORK—Hearings before the 
New York legislature’s joint committee 
on insurance law revision Oct. 20-21 
may well be historic, for it will be the 
first time in many years that the advo- 
cates and the opponents of common 
stocks for life company investments have 
had a chance to slug it out in open 
debate. Gentlemen from Wall street 
and others who look hungrily toward 
the vast market that would be opened 


up if the legal bars were let down are 
mobilizing in large numbers and with 
great skill. Life company officials, who 
in this state have traditionally opposed 
common stocks as investments, will need 
not only the well known array of rea- 
sons against common stocks but any 
new ones they can evolve. 

One thing that is clear is that the 
arguments against stocks that looked 
good in 1906 or even 1930 are going to 
run into the counter argument that con- 
ditions have changed, that common 
stocks are not the temperamental in- 
vestments that they used to be and par- 
ticularly that the national economy 
demands that life companies be per- 
mitted to go into the field of common 
stocks. 


Pike to Plead Cause 


This national economy argument is 
going to be a tough one to meet. Com- 
missioner Sumner T. Pike of the Secur- 
ities & Exchange Commission. who with 
Gerhard Gesell wrote the SEC report 
which urged that companies be per- 
mitted to invest in common stocks of 
new enterprises, will be on hand. It 
used to be thought enough if a life com- 
pany kept itself in enviably strong con- 
dition, conducted its business efficiently 
and economically and treated its policy- 
holders and beneficiaries with fairness 
and consideration. How life companies’ 
investment policies might affect the 
general welfare did not have to be con- 
sidered for it had not occurred to anyone 
that the institution of life insurance was 
big enough so there would be any 
perceptible effect. 

Today however, anyone who takes 
this view is likely to be considered old 
fashioned, to lack social consciousness 
and to entertain highly parochial views 
on the subject of economics. This was 
the recurrent theme of the TNEC in- 
vestigation. It is going to be necessary 
to have a good answer to this national 
economy argument or else life insurance 
will face the accusation of being con- 
cerned onlv with its own welfare and 
entirely indifferent to what its actions 
do to the nation as a whole. This is 
not 4 good time to be accused of taking 
such a stand. 


Line of Cleavage Marked 


The vast difference in outlook between 
those who espouse the Pike-Gesell view- 
point and those who hold to the tradi- 
tional life company concept as exem- 
plified by the companies licensed in New 
York state is well exemplified by the 
Pike-Gesell suggestion that companies 
ought to invest their funds to some 
extent in new enterprises. The idea of 
a life company investing what are really 
trust funds in any kind of new enter- 
prise, however sound it might appear, 
is enough to cause anv life insurance 
man to shudder. It ought to be enough 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Home Life of N. Y. 
Proves Selection 
Tests Accurate 


Also Finds Low-Rated 
But “Exceptional” Men 
Nearly Always Duds 


NEW YORK—Home Life of New 
York has just released the results of a 
survey showing that scientific selection 
of new agents pays high dividends in 
increased production and _ decreased 
turnover. A supplementary study re- 
vealed men who receive low ratings but 
are hired anyway because of supposedly 
exceptional circumstances almost in- 
variably fail to produce a_ respectable 
amount of business. 

The survey covered all agents ap- 
pointed during 1936 and 1937, thus af- 
fording a four year spread by which to 
measure the survival ratio of those who 
had elected life insurance selling as a 
career. Men who scored “A” in the 
selection procedure produced six times 
as much business in their first year as 
those scored “D”; almost three times 
as much as the “C” men and one and 
one-half times as much as those who 
rated “B”. Seventy-two out of 100 
class “A” men remained with the com- 
pany after the first year as against 32 
who rated “D”. 


Produced Less Than $75,000 


In the supplementary study of 38 
“questionable” appointments —that is, 
contracts that were approved by the 
home office only after it had questioned 
the wisdom of the general agent in 
recommending the candidate—the total 
production of the group was less than 
$75,000. Twenty-two of the 38 produced 
no business at all. Of the 38, 36 scored 
“C” or “D”. The average life of each 
sales contract was five months. Con- 
tracts of 32 of the 38 were cancelled 
within a calendar year following their 
appointments and the remaining six 
were cancelled soon after. 

How Home Life rates its prospective 
sales representatives is illustrated by a 
case of a typical salesman who scored 
an “A” rating. At the time he was 
hired, his chances for success were com- 
puted as follows (the numerals in par- 
entheses representing the weight given 
each factor): 

Age 34 (10); married (10); annual 

income prior to entering the life insur- 
ance business 80 times his age or more 
(15); previous occupation that of a 
class “A” salesman (15); minimum an- 
nual living expenses 70 times his age or 
more (15); owned $5,000 or more of life 
insurance (12); college graduate (10); 
membership in two civic or social or- 
ganizations (8). 
_ The total possible score of the above 
is 100, but each rating is subject to de- 
duction according to factors that imply 
handicaps to future success. These 
handicap factors are derived from fre- 
quent changes of position, recent unem- 
ployment, unfavorable family attitude, 
limited residence, unsavory reputation 
or insufficient contacts. In the above 
case there were no such deductions. 

This individual’s rating of 95 made 
him class “A”—the type of individual 
who, according to this survey by Home 
Life, must be attracted to the business 
in greater numbers if the problem of 
turnover, financing and training are to 
be solved with continuous effectiveness. 

Home Life in the past five years has 
directed considerable of its research 
toward a more scientific development of 
methods which would eliminate as pos- 
sible candidates for the life insurance 
selling field those who, by background, 





London Life Managing 
Director Is Dead 











EDWARD E. REID 


Edward E. Reid, 69, vice-president 
and managing director of London Life, 
died suddenly in London, Ont., after a 
short illness. Mr. Reid joined London 
Life in 1894. Four years later he was 
appointed assistant actuary. In 1901 he 
was appointed assistant manager and ac- 
tuary. In 1918 he became secretary and 
rose to the position of general manager 
in 1920. In 1928 he became managing 
director and in 1932 he was appointed 
vice-president He was a past president 
of the National Council Y. M. C. A.; 
member of the board of governors Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario; president 
Western Ontario Conservatory of Music, 
and a member of Victoria Hospital 
Trust. 








American Legionnaires Visit 
Milwaukee Home Offices 


MILWAUKEE—More than 1,000 le- 
gionnaires and their ladies visited the 
home office of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life during the national convention of 
the American Legion here. President M. 
J. Cleary had extended an invitation to 
agents and through them to policyhold- 
ers to call while in Milwaukee. Twelve 
members of the home office force headed 
by Arch Clark, chairman, conducted the 
visitors through the building. Various 
departments with modern labor-saving 
devices and equipment were included in 
the tour, and the guides provided facts 
and figures covering various phases of 
home office procedure and company op- 
eration and statistics. Two hostesses at 
tables in the main lobby provided visit- 
ors with picture post cards, stationery, 
writing and mailing facilities. More 
than 2,000 cards were mailed and many 
more were taken along by visitors, while 
in excess of 33,000 books of “billboard” 
matches with company advertising and a 
special imprinted greeting to the Ameri- 
can Legion, were passed out. 

The Old Line Life of America also 
held open house to all visiting Legion- 
naires and reported a large number of 
agents and policyholders called. 








training and aptitude, are not apt to suc- 
ceed in the business. The company has 
just introduced a new selection chart 
which incorporates the aptitude index as 
developed by the Sales Research Bureau. 
This chart in itself measures in scien- 
tific fashion certain personal characteris- 
tics which have been found to tab men 
who are inherently suited to the life in- 
surance business. 


Twin Cities Club Dinner Oct. 14 
MINNEAPOLIS—The Home Office 
Life Club of the Twin Cities plans to 


open its fall activities with a dinner 
meeting on Oct. 14. 








Hofitable to both 
underwriter 
and policyholder... 
Life Insurance 


plus 
Immediate 
Disability 


PACIFIC 
MUTUAL'S 


Pan 


es ® LIFE AND RETIREMENT 
PLUS IMMEDIATE DISABILITY 











It pays the policyholder because it provides imme- 
diate disability protection. It pays the underwriter be- 
cause 5-Way protection is quality protection that pays 
well the first year—and stays on the books. 

The 5-Way Plan is unique—in one package the pros- 
pect is offered not only life and retirement protection, 
but also immediate disability protection against sick- 
ness, accident, and loss of sight or limbs. 

The Pacific Mutual 5- Way Plan gives the underwriter 
something new and different to offer his prospects. It 
will justify an interview difficult to secure with /ife in- 
surance alone. It’s the tool that completes his selling kit. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Complete Life Insurance Coverage 


Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way ® Participating 
and Non-participating @ Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 
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Guertin Committee 
Makes Final Report 
to Commissioners 


Makes Recommendations 
for Divorce of Non-For- 
feiture and Reserve Bases 


The Guertin committee on non-for- 
feiture benefits and related matters has 
now submitted its final report to Read of 
Oklahoma as secretary of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

A. N. Guertin, actuary of the New 
Jersey department and chairman of the 
committee, at the Detroit meeting of the 
commissioners last June, gave an in- 
terim report and stated that the final 
report would be submitted in short 
order. It is anticipated that the com- 
missioners at their December meeting 
will take action on the report. It is re- 
ferred to a committee of commissioners 
of New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Washington, Illinois and Virginia. The 
report follows the lines that Mr. Guer- 
tin indicated that it would in his pres- 
entation last June. 


Elucidates the Report 


In a statement elucidating the report, 
the Guertin committee states that it is 
advancing a plan for the calculation of 
non-foreiture benefits which has these 
characteristics: (1) the bases of non- 
forfeiture benefits shall be such as_ to 
recognize the nature of recent mortality 
and interest experience and the incidence 
of expense in the conduct of the life in- 
surance business; (2) the basis of such 
benefits will be such as will eliminate 
the artificial connection between the 
determination of policyholders’ equities 
and the calculation of the reserve lia- 
bility of a company. Provision is made 
for the use of the surrender dividend 
principle so as-to promote equity. 

Included in the report is the com- 
missioners’ 1941 standard ordinary mor- 
tality table which was constructed by 
the committee on the basis of recent 
mortality experience and is designed to 
supersede older tables. The effect of 
these proposals should be to require the 
use of modern tables of mortality and 
conservative interest rates in calcula- 
tions involving policy benefits and to 
encourage the use of such bases for the 
establishment of policy reserve bases. 


Recommends Legislation 


The committee recommends prompt 
enactment in all states of legislation to 
Provide for the calculation of non-forfei- 
ture benefits by the “adjusted premium” 
method, according to appropriate bases 
of mortality and interest independent of 
the valuation standard. The general 
formula for the “adjusted premium” rec- 
ognizes the amortization over the pre- 
mium-paying period of an amount not 
exceeding the sum of (i) 40 percent of 
the adjusted premium for the first policy 
year, (ii) 25 percent of the adjusted pre- 
mium for the first policy year on a 
similar annual premium whole life policy 
and (iii) 2 percent of the minimum 
et of insurance during the term 
o the policy; provided, however, that 
; applying the Percentages specified in 
Me a (11) no adjusted premium will 
eemed to exceed $40 per $1,000 of 
te amount of insurance determined 
under (iii), 

PP legislation to require that poli- 
ae contain provision for cash surrender 
vole after three years, but that such 
in rag contain non-forfeiture benefits 
adi € torm of insurance whenever the 
fe iy: Premium” formula develops 
io Ps enefit and provide that no such 

ents need be granted in the case of 


¢ New Claim Head 











Godfrey M. Day, Connecticut General 
Life, new president of the International 
Claim Association, 
has been active in 
the organization for 
a number of years. 
In 1932, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of 
the entertainment 
committee; in 1939, 
chairman of the 
program commit- 
tee, and in 1940, 
chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Mr. Day joined 
Connecticut Gen- 
eral in 1923 and in @. «. wae 
1925 was appointed . 
assistant manager of the claim depart- 
ment. He attended Yale University and 
served in France in the world war. He 
has been active in civic and political cir- 
cles in West Hartford, Conn. 








term insurance policies with a term of 
less than 15 years and expiring prior to 
age 66. 

Also: to specify the use of appropriate 
tables of mortality approved by the 
commissioner subject to appropriate safe- 
guards, provide for the review of mor- 
tality experience from time to time and 
the preparation of new tables, if neces- 
sary; specify appropriate margins for 
mortality fluctuations and contingencies 
in such new tables and establish a maxi- 
mum rate of interest in computing non- 
forfeiture benefits. 

Specify as appropriate for the calcu- 
lation of non-forfeiture benefits the 
commissioners 1941 ordinary standard 
mortality table for ordinary policies and 
the 1941 standard industrial and the 1941 
substandard industrial mortality tables 
for industrial insurance and specify a 
special table, rates therein not to exceed 
130 percent of the basic mortality rate, 
as a suitable basis for calculating ex- 
tended insurance. 

Specify that every policy shall contain 
(i) a statement of the table of mortality, 
rate of interest and method used in cal- 
culating the optional non-forfeiture 
benefits and (ii) a table of values for the 
first 20 policy years. 


Surrender Dividends 


In addition there should be enacted 
legislation which will provide for the 
declaration from time to time of sur- 
render dividends on participating poli- 
cies when the valuation reserve has been 
maintained on a basis assuming a rate of 
interest at least %4 percent lower than 
the rate used in calculating the non- 
forfeiture benefits and make the use of 
surrender dividends permissive in the 
case of non-participating policies. 

Also enactment of new legislation 
based on the recommendations of the 
committee to study the need for a new 
mortality table and related topics which 
will accomplish the following: 

(a) Establish, as appropirate for valu- 
ation purposes, the mortality tables now 
authorized and such other tables as are 
appropriate for the calculation of non- 
forfeiture benefits. 

(b) Establish minimum reserves at an 
aggregate amount not less than that 
produced by the table of mortality and 
rate of interest used in calculating non- 
forfeiture benefits according to the most 
liberal preliminary term or other modi- 
fied method now permitted by statute 
for valuation purposes. 

(c) Establish certain mortality tables 
as acceptable valuation standards, such 
as the American experience table and 
the American men table in the case of 
ordinary policies and the standard indus- 
trial table in the case of industrial poli- 
cies, and the variation of standards in 
the case of group insurance, sub-stand- 
ard risks, and other special classes with 
provision for minimum aggregate re- 
serves in the case of annuities, disability 
and accidental death benefits. 

Also the committee recommends 
establishment of a plan for the collection 








No One Knows Who 


This agent has found a convincing picture 
to point out to his prospect. 


“During this year,” he is saying, “one 
million life insurance policies in the United 
States will turn into cash, because of the 
deaths of those they insure.” 


One can estimate HOW MANY will die 
during any year—but no one can predict 
WHO they may be. On any list such as the 
directory in the picture, twelve months may 
find one or more names removed by death. 


Such uncertainty is reason enough for life 
insurance. 








rudential 
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of data to be used as a basis for the 
revision of mortality tables from time to 
time which involves the inclusion in the 
official association annual statement 
blank of an appropriate schedule of 
mortality experience on important 
classes of policies. 

Also: the establishment within the as- 
sociation of a standing committee of in- 
surance department actuaries whose 
function it would be to (a) advise on the 
recommendation of specific mortality 
tables by the association for approval by 
the respective commissioners, (b) advise 
on the periodical review of mortality and 
construction of revised tables of mor- 
tality and (c) stch other duties as the 
association might specify. 

Legislation of the form proposed is 
incorporated as a part of the text of the 
report. Three bills entitled “Standard 
Policy Non-forfeiture Law,” “Standard 
Surrender Dividend Law” and “Stand- 
ard Policy Valuation Law” embody the 
recommendations so made. Certain 
changes in existing law for purposes 
of coordination are suggested in the text 
of the report. 


Justification of Proposals 


In leading up to its final recommen- 
dations the committee makes these ob- 
servations: 

It should be the objective of the state 
to establish minimum non-forfeiture 
benefits on such a basis that continuing 
policyholders will not be unduly penal- 
ized on account of the granting of ex- 
cessive non-forfeiture benefits to policy- 
holders who terminate their contracts, 
but the withdrawing policyholders should 
be granted the largest values which can 
be granted without violating this con- 
dition, This point will differ among 
companies, but the objective of the com- 
mittee has been to establish a minimum 
at such a level as will be roughly repre- 
sentative of the amounts of such benefits 
if granted on a basis complying with 
those conditions by companies which are 
ee as to operating expense stand- 
ards. 

Many states have no statutory require- 
ments whatever for non-forfeiture bene- 
fits; in others the requirements may 
apply to ordinary insurance only or the 
limits, by reason of extremely liberal 
valuation requirements, may serve no 
practical purpose. The laws of a few 
states set the pattern of non-forfeiture 
benefits for companies transacting busi- 
ness elsewhere. Companies operating 
in a restricted area may thus escape 
proper non-forfeiture regulation. 


Characteristic of U. S. 


Laws requiring minimum non-forfeit- 
ure benefits are characteristic of the 
United States only. Early legislation 
was based on assumptions, then valid, 
which are valid no longer. Up to the 
last decade, much increased liberality in 
the treatment of the withdrawing pol- 
icyholder had taken place. Throughout 
the period covered by the report, non- 
forfeiture benefits required and granted 
have continued to be based on the table 
of mortality and rate of interest used 
in computing the policy reserve less a 
surrender charge. 

Existing laws fail to recognize, for 
non-forfeiture purposes: (i) that the 
policy reserve is not necessarily repre- 
sentative of the amount available to the 
company for the providing of such bene- 
fits, (ii) that the tables of mortality 
now required to be used for valuation 
purposes are not suitable estimates of 
the mortality under non-forfeiture op- 
tions, (iii) that different modes of valu- 
ation, such as preliminary terms and 
net level, while changing the amount of 
reserve do not necessarily alter the pat- 
tern of amounts available to provide for 
non-forfeiture benefits and (iv) that re- 
serves established at a high level in the 
interests of conservatism will defeat 
their purpose if they must be used to 
establish excessive non-forfeiture bene- 
fits without appropriate safeguards to 
the business. 

No acceptable arguments based on 
considerations of equity have been found 
for (i) the continuance of the fixed pe- 
riod of three years following issue, now 
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found in the statutes of most states, dur- 
ing which non-forfeiture benefits need 
not be granted, (ii) the requirements 
for “mathematical equivalence” of non- 
forfeiture options on the basis of the 
valuation standard or (iii) the use of a 
mortality table without margins for ex- 
penses or contingencies in converting 
the cash value into an insurance option. 

The valuation reserve is not a con- 
clusive measure of the amount available 
for the granting of non-forfeiture bene- 
fits. A general formula independent of 
the valuation standard which develops 
accumulations out of the premiums ac- 
cording to logical and realistic assump- 
tions and the level of which is established 
according to the experience of well es- 
tablished and widely recognized compa- 
nies operating on relatively high expense 
rates is a proper basis for minimum non- 
forfeiture benefits, 


Non-Participating Policies 


The experience on non-participating 
policies may properly be used in the 
establishment of minimum non-forfeiture 
benefits. Accumulation of funds on 
participating policies may follow the pat- 
tern of the accumulations on non-partici- 
pating policies or may develop at a 
higher rate depending on the type of 
dividend formula adopted. Since the 
valuation basis may, to some extent, af- 
fect the form of the dividend scale and 
cause the accumulation of funds accord- 
ing to a more conservative pattern than 
necessary to provide the minimum non- 
forfeiture benefits, provision should be 
made for surrender dividends to be al- 
lowed when the non-forfeiture benefits 
are based on assumptions as to interest 
which are more conservative by a sub- 
stantial degree than those used in calcu- 
lating the policy reserve. 





EXTENDED INSURANCE 


The bases of interest and mortality to 
be used in converting non-forfeiture 
benefits should follow appropriate as- 
sumptions. The fact that representa- 
tive mortality under reduced paid-up in- 
surance options is approximately normal 
and that mortality under extended in- 
surance options is excessive by wide 
margins should be recognized. Al- 
though such experience may show ra- 
tios of actual to expected mortality 
which exceed this figure, the use of mor- 
tality tables with suitable margins for 
contingencies makes 130 percent a 
proper maximum adjustment to mortal- 
ity rates in calculating the extended 
insurance option. 


Simple Formula 


Considerations involving: (i) the mak- 
ing of provision for loss due to liquida- 
tion of securities to pay cash surrender 
values, (ii) unfavorable mortality selec- 
tion at the date of lapse and (iii) unfa- 
vorable mortality on heavily encumbered 
policies subject to a high rate of termi- 
nation are important in fixing the bases 
of the calculations of individual compa- 
nies of non-forfeiture benefits to be ac- 
tually granted, but the establishment of 
required values at conservative levels 
and the introduction of the surrender 
dividend concept make consideration of 
these points unnecessary in the establish- 
ment of minimum values, especially if a 
simple formula is to be developed. 

While individual companies may fix 
their gross premiums at levels which will 
permit the liquidation of initial expense 
within a fixed term of years and may 
provide margins thereon for profit and 
contingencies, there is no logical basis 
on which minimum values may be re- 
quired to recognize the liquidation of 
initial expenses within any fixed term 
of years. It is proper for companies to 
recognize an annual_ contribution 
throughout the term of the policies 
toward the amortization of initial ex- 
pense advanced out of surplus. Any 
other assumption, when it is recognized 
that expenses are usually heavier for a 
number of years after the first than they 
are thereafter, must involve recognition 
of relative redundancy in margins in the 
later years or must involve a premise 
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that premiums are fixed without regard 
1 the incidence of expense, Res 
Any formula for the fixing of mini- 
mum non-forfeiture benefits must be 
jmple in form. A formula specifying 
the accumulation of “adjusted premiums” 
involving reasonable margins for the 
liquidation of initial expenses over the 
premium-paying term of the policy 
meets this requirement. 


Realistic Assumptions 


The mortality standard, if equity is 
to be achieved, must be in accordance 
with realistic assumptions but must con- 
tain margins for: (i) fluctuations in ex- 
perience, (ii) differing levels among 
various geographical sources of the busi- 
ness (iii) underwriting characteristics 
of the various companies. This is 
best provided for by permitting the use 
of tables approved by the commissioner 
under appropriate safeguards and by 
providing for periodical revision of mor- 
tality tables from time to time. In the 
interest of simplicity and certain prac- 
tical advantages, standard tables should 
be recognized and specified as appropri- 
ate under the statutes. However, safe- 
guards should be instituted against the 
use of such tables after they become ob- 
solete. 

The statutes with respect to valuation 
of insurance company liabilities should 
permit the use of any suitable mortality 
table and rate of interest. The rate of 
interest should be permitted, in the in- 
terest of safety, to be more conservative 
than that used in calculating non-forfeit- 
ure benefits. Any table which is apnro- 
priate for computing non-forfeiture bene- 
fits should be available for the purpose 
of establishing policy reserves. 





MacLatchy New Head of 
Canadian Superintendents 


TORONTO — Superintendent Mac- 
Latchy of New Brunswick was elected 
president of the Association of Insur- 
ance Superintendents of Canada at the 
annual conference. He succeeds Mc- 
Nairn of Ontario, who becomes secre- 
tary. New vice-president is Lafrance 
of Quebec. Assistant secretary is Ed- 
wards, secretary of the Ontario depart- 


ment, and treasurer Armstrong, dep- 
uty for Ontario. 
The principle of recommendations 


with respect to the question of payment 
into court and court costs as presented 
to the conference, was approved by the 
superintendents in a private session. A 
final draft will be prepared by the com- 
mittee on life insurance legislation. 

The recommendation is expected to 
result in enactment of legislation of the 
following rules: 
_ Where an insurer admits liability for 
msurance money and it appears to the 
insurer (after reasonable inquiry) that 
(a) there are adverse claimants or (b) 
the place of abode of the person entitled 
is unknown, or (c) there is no person 
capable of giving or authorized to give 
a valid discharge, the insurer may apply 
to the court for an order for payment 
of the money into court, and the court 
may upon such notice if any, as it thinks 
necessary, make an order accordingly. 
_ Where insurance money for which the 
Msurer admits liability is payable to a 
minor, but it appears to the insurer 
(after reasonable inquiry) that there is 
no person capable of giving, or autho- 
rized to give a valid discharge therefor 
Soe shere is no other question in issue, 

€ insurer may without any court order 
pay the money, less court costs men- 
toned below, into court to the credit of 
the minor, 

The msurer may retain for costs the 
sum of $10 if the insurance money does 


not exceed $1,000 i 
an. 000, and $15 in any other 





Start Los Angeles Course 


The Los An 
/ geles C.L. U. chapter has 
a Me C. L. U. Institute sessions 
Ay about 75 enrolling for the Part I 
course. Dr. F. L. Burchett of: the 
C. again is instructor. 


Cashiers Group of Chicago 
Hears Skilton, Launches 
L.O.M.A. Course for Winter 


Study is the cure for “Mental Unem- 
ployment,” George W. Skilton, comp- 
troller of Connecticut General Life, said 
at the first fall meeting of the cashiers’ 
division of the Chicago Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. Mr. Skilton empha- 
sized the value to cashiers and their 
staffs of the Life Office Management In- 
stitute courses. 

Education of this kind leads to self- 
development, makes work interesting 
and therefore increases efficiency, pro- 
vides a background for other jobs, etc. 
His own company, Mr. Skilton said, 
hires only persons who can be promoted, 
who have the inherent capacity to go 
two or three jobs higher. 

Miss Ethel N. Elmer, Connecticut 
General, president of the cashiers’ group, 
introduced Walter N. Hiller, Penn Mu- 
tual, president of the Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters Association, and Mrs. C. C. 
Cowan, Connecticut General home of- 
fice. Jack Raupp, New York Life, in- 
troduced Mr. Skilton. Miss Joy Lui- 
dens, secretary of the Chicago life un- 
derwriters group, attended. 

J. W.. Skogstrom, Fidelity Mutual, 
vice-president of the cashiers, reported 


on the group’s participation in a WBBM 
quiz program a week ago. The North 
team, with a perfect score, won the 
match. Mr. Skogstrom headed _ this 
team. J. M. Shevlin, Prudential, was 
captain of South. 

Cashiers are sponsoring the LOMA 
first course with classes twice a month 
beginning Oct. 9 and ending May 3. In- 
structors recruited from the Chicago 
field are J. L. Beesley, Equitable So- 
ciety; B. J. Quinnell, Continental Assur- 
ance; Miss Elmer, Mr. Shevlin; Perry 
W. Ward, New England Mutual, and 
Glen Myers, Federal Life. 


STOCKS 


H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple & 
Co., 135 So. La Salle street, Chicago, 
gives the following stock quotations of 
life companies as of Sept. 22, 1941: 











Par Div. Bid Asked 
Aetna Life .... 10 1.40* 28% 30 


Conn. Genl. .... 10 .80 26 28 


Contl. Assur. 10 2.00 36 38 
Life & Cas..... 3 .50 9% 10% 
Lincoln Natl.... 10 1.40* 28 30 
New World Life 10 .30 3% 4% 


N. W. Natl. Life é 4 
Ohio Natl. Life. 10 1.25 
Old Line Life... 10 -60 10 12 
Travelers 1 16.00 415 430 
Wis. National.. 10 1.00 16 18 


*Includes extras. 


O. W. Carlson Named Utah 
Insurance Commissioner 





SALT LAKE CITY—Utah’s new 
insurance commissioner is Oscar W. 
Carlson, a lawyer, who has practiced 
for many years both here and else- 
where throughout the state. He suc- 
ceeds C. Clarence Neslen, who has 
joined the army as chaplain. The ap- 
pointment was made by the business 
regulation commission which is charged 
under the new law with the supervision 
of the state insurance department. C. 
N. Ottosen, deputy commissioner, is 
being retained and, it is understood, he 
will continue to handle the details of 
the office. Commissioner Carlson is 
the Republican member of the business 
regulation commission and was ap- 
pointed by Governor Maw, a Demo- 
crat, for a term of two years. His 
certificate of appointment as insurance 
commissioner provides “he shall serve 
at the pleasure of the commission.” 

Commissioner Carlson has held a 
number of public positions, such as a 
member of the board of education of 
the Granite school district in Salt Lake 
county; county commissioner for Salt 
Lake, and member of the board of 
regents of the University of Utah. 





We Will 


“This Morning 


Discuss = /’ 


No Lincoln National Life field man 
or general agent need be at a loss 
for a current thought that will help 
him sell more life insurance. Every 
Monday morning, each LNL man re- 


Fort Wayne 


plans. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





ceives his copy of the Monday Morn- 
ing Message. This timely bulletin 
offers suggestions on current life in- 
surance sales opportunities or news 
about the coming week's sales 


COMPANY 


Indiana 
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New Eng. Mutual 
Holding Regionals 


Virginia Beach and 
Hershey Parleys to Follow 
French Lick Meet 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS, IND.— 
Over 120 members of the New England 
Mutual’s 16 general agencies in the 
north-central states gathered here for 
the second of the company’s six fall re- 
gional conferences. 

Presentation of new sales plans and 
discussions by agency leaders of suc- 
cessful underwriting methods featured 
the two-day business sessions. A din- 
ner, golf and tennis tournaments were 
highlights of the social program. 

Vice-president George L. Hunt re- 
viewed the progress of the year. Sam- 
uel S. Hall, Jr., financial secretary, spoke 
on current trends in the field of finance 
and investment, 


Prospecting Methods Presented 


A panel discussion on _ prospecting 
methods, in which leaders of the 16 
agencies at the conference took part, 
produced many helpful and interesting 
ideas, Chairman of the panel was Guy D. 
Randolph, general agent at Cincinnati, 
and his board of experts included C. R. 
Hermes, Fowler agency, Chicago; F. J. 
Lodge, Swanson agency, Chicago; O. S. 
Rome, Meyer agency, Chicago; L. Mor- 
timer Buckley, Thurman agency, Chi- 
cago; J. R. Love, Peoria general agent: 
B. S. Taylor, Cincinnati; H. J. Quinlan, 
Cleveland; C. A. Corwin, Columbus; F, 
W. Lindow, Toledo; F. E. Dillon, Min- 
neapolis; H. D. Wheeler, St. Paul; H. N. 
Bonar, Parkersburg; W. H. Strahan, 
Detroit; N. R. Miller, Indianapolis; B. 
W. Bourne, Louisville, and L. S. Wolfe, 
Milwaukee. 


Superintendent Lloyd Speaks 


Guest speakers at the dinner were Su- 
perintendent Lloyd of Ohio, and Julius 
H. Meyer, Chicago general agent. Golf 
prizes were awarded to E. E. Mack, Sr., 
Chicago, for low net score, and to Dr. 
Frederick R. Brown, associate medical 
director, for “kickers handicap.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollis J. Quinlan, Cleveland, won 
the tennis doubles tournament, and H. 


D. Wheeler, St. Paul, was singles victor. 


Seventeen members of New England 
Mutual’s contingent of C. L. U.’s were 
guests at a special breakfast meeting. 

The second general session was di- 
vided into two groups. Sales ideas devel- 
oped from social security were presented 
by Donald O. McLeran, St. Paul gen- 
eral agent and “Career. Underwriting’ 
by Gilbert W. Gerhold, Parkersburg, 
before one group. Business insurance 
was discussed before the other group by 
R, J. Lawthers, manager benefit depart- 
ment, B. H. Micou, Detroit, and J. C. 
Saltzstein, Milwaukee. 


Protection Comes Foremost 


Analyzing current developments in 
business purchase agreements, Mr, Law- 
thers and Mr. Micou emphasized the 
necessity of keeping always in mind the 
function of protection, and of not per- 
mitting complexities demanded by par- 
ticular situations to obscure the basic 
simplicity of purpose. Mr. Saltzstein 
demonstrated graphically that only a 
small part of the outlay of a business for 
life insurance can be considered a cost, 
most of it being offset by additions to 
assets. 

Following the re-convening of the 
general meeting, “Current Aspects of 
Medical Selection” were discussed by 
Dr. Brown, and “Underwriting Traffic 
Lights” by Everett C. Lewis, executive 
underwriter. New advertising plans were 
presented by David W. Tibbott, direc- 
tor of advertising. E. B. Thurman, Chi- 
cago general agent, brought the meeting 
to an inspiring climax with a stirring 
message. 

The Pacific Coast regional conference 
of New England Mutual at Yosemite 
National Park was attended by more 


than 60 agents and their wives. Repre- 
senting the home office staff were 
President George W. Smith; William 
E. Hays, director of agencies, and John 
Hill, head of the educational division. 
The two-day meeting featured a golf 
tournament, riding, sight-seeing and a 
company dinner on Friday evening. 
The first day’s business session was 
devoted to a panel discussion of pros- 
pecting methods with Homer C. 
Chaney of the Hays & Bradstreet 
agency, Los Angeles, as chairman. 
The experts were M. R. Foulkes, Pay- 
ton agency, Los Angeles; David a 
Kamp, Hays & Bradstreet agency; Al- 
fred F. Parker, Portland; C. Harvey 
Stull, general agent at San Francisco; 
Charles F. Thompson, Stockton, and 
Daryl E. White of Seattle. Each ex- 
pert, after outlining his particular 
method of operation, discussed the per- 
sonal aspects of obtaining prospects 
and of meeting them on a favorable 
basis under present day conditions. 


Discusses New Building 


At the company dinner, 
Smith discussed the progress 
company’s new home office 
which is nearing completion, 
lined some of the interesting points 
about its design. Entertainment was 
provided by an impromptu quartette of 
agents and prizes for victory in the 
afternoon’s golf tournament were 
awarded by Mr. Stull. 

Part of the second day’s meeting was 
devoted to discussions of business 
insurance and social security and coordi- 
nated estates. Speakers included Wil- 
liam E. Hays, Gordon D. Orput, Port- 
land, and G. Nolan Bearden, Hays & 
Bradstreet agency, in the business in- 
surance session, and Dean H. Conna- 
way, Portland; Bruce E. Bare, Payton 
agency, and R. H. Bradstreet, general 
agent at Los Angeles, on social secur- 
ity and estates. The meetings were 
concluded with inspirational talks by 
William W. Gill, San Francisco, and 
Rolla R. Hays, Jr., general agent at 
Los Angeles. 


SOUTHEASTERN RALLY 


Agencies in the southeastern states 
will hold a regional conference at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., on Sept. 26-2 

Speakers ‘include Major R. J. Guinn, 
Atlanta general agent emeritus; Ed L. 
Foulks, Greenville general agent; D. L. 
Williams, Richmond, on “Our Job To- 
day: Miss Nell F. Burns, Birmingham, 
“Social Security—Springboard to Sales”; 
and R, D. Quisenberry, Jr., Montgom- 
ery, “Career Underwriting Sales Slants.” 
Leading the discussion of business insur- 
ance will be W. C. Metcalf, Roanoke 
general agent; Earle W. Sapp, Wash- 
ington general agent, and F. H. Bunnell, 
Richmond. 


Panel on Prospecting 


Benjamin W. Davis, Richmond gen- 
eral agent, will preside at a panel discus- 
sion on “Prospecting.” “Who Are Our 
Best Prospects,” ‘““When to See Them,” 
“How to Get to Them,” and “Points 
That Sell,” will be answered by a board 
of experts including ‘C. Bowman, 
Roanoke; F. S. Chisolm, Birmingham 
general agent; H. W. DuBois, Savan- 
nah; E. W. Folsom, Tampa; J. H. Fos- 
ter, Richmond; H. Hirsh, W anny 
ton; G. L. Nettles. Montgomery: M. 
Shivers, Atlanta; A. J. Smith, sue 
ville, and J. B. Towler, Raleigh. 

Home office representatives participat- 
ing include George H. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent; C. F. Collins, agency secretary; F. 
R. Brown, associate medical director, 
and J. P. Hall, agency supervisor. 


EASTERN PARLEY 


Over 120 fieldmen from 15 agencies in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania will gather at Hershey, Pa., Oct. 
3-4. 

Fieldmen who will take prominent 
part in the session will include A. W. 
Moore, Philadelphia, president General 


President 

of the 
building, 
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Agents Association; W. H, Beers, 
Rochester general agent, on “Heritage 
of a Hundred Years”; Isidor Hirschfeld, 
Freid agency, New York, and H. A. 
Schmidt, New York general agent, — 
will discuss business insurance; W. 
King, Allen & Schmidt, New York, w - 
speaks on “Social Security . . Spring- 
hoard to Sales”; 3 and C. Haines, 
Philadelphia, on “Sales Slants on Career 
Underwriting.” 

Dawson Heads Panel 


C. Preston Dawson, New York gen- 
eral agent, will lead a panel discussion 
on prospecting assisted by W. W. Beers, 
Rochester ; Bowes, Newark laa 
eral agent; R. W. Brooks, Buffalo; A 
Correll, Brooklyn general agent; R. Ww. 
Corwin, Baldwin agency, New York; R. 
L. Cummings, Albany general agent; H. 
L, Filene, Freid agency, New York; W. 
P. Hoyt, Allen & Schmidt, New York; 

H. Jones, Pittsburgh; W. T. McIn- 
tosh, Dawson agency, New York; W. F. 
Scarborough, Philadelphia; W. B. Wag- 
ner, Harrisburg general agent; S. D. 
Warner, New York general agent; J. F. 
Weaver, Baltimore, and H. P. Wickes, 
Syracuse general agent. 

Home office men will include Presi- 
dent George W. Smith, Vice-presidents 
Walter Tebbetts and George L. Hunt; 
H. M. Frost, medical director; W. Eu- 
gene Hays, director of agencies; D. W. 
Tibbott, director of advertising; C. F. 
Collins, agency secretary; John Barker, 
Jr, attorney; R. J. Lawthers, manager 
benefit department, and J. P. Hall, 
agency supervisor. 

There will be a dinner on Friday eve- 
ning, a special luncheon for the agency 
leaders in volume and lives, a ‘C. L. U. 
breakfast and golf and tennis tourna- 
ments. 


Millea to Speak in Boston 


BOSTON—The Boston Accident & 
Life Claim Association will meet Oct. 
17. E. D. Millea, assistant superinten- 
dent policyholders claim department 
Equitable Society, will speak. 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


Joins Home Life Sales 
Planning Division 


W. L. RADCLIFF 

William L. Radcliff of Yonkers, N. Y., 
has become associated with the sales 
planning division of Home Life of which 
James H. Evans is manager. 

Mr. Radcliff has been in the business 
with Travelers since 1920. His man- 
agerial experience includes five years as 
associate manager of the Boston office, 
two years as manager at Boston, and 
nine years as manager at Yonkers, N. Y. 
He was manager in Yonkers from 1925 
to 1930 and again from 1937 to last 
February, when he resigned to organize 
a life department in the Chester W. 
Newman Company in Yonkers. 

During the last war Mr. Radcliff left 
Cornell University to serve as ensign 
and lieutenant-junior grade in the U. S. 
Navy Transport Service. 

Mr. Radcliff is one of the three or- 
ganizers of the Westchester Life Under- 
writers Association and was its first 


T. W. Sweeney New Head 
of New York Federation 


Thomas W. Sweeney, prominent 
broker of New York City, was elected 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of New York at the annual meeting in 
Rochester. He succeeds James R. Gar- 
rett of National Casualty in New York 
City who presided at the Rochester 
meeting. Leonard Saunders, who had 
served as executive secretary for 19 
years, sang his swan song at the 
Rochester meeting. Mr. Saunders was 
retained as secretary for the coming 
year but his duties as executive secre- 
tary will be assumed by E. H. Hunt of 
Albany who is also counsel of the Fed- 
eration. 


Other Officers Chosen 


Elected as_ vice-presidents were 
Frank P. Tucker of Albany; John 
Tiernan, Jr.,. of Buffalo; Charles H. 
Rockwell, Oneida and William Lucas of 
LeRoy. Reelected treasurer was Alex- 
ander J. Young of Albany. 

Mr. Saunders condemned the sale of 
life insurance by savings banks as an 
invasion of business. He said that the 
money of local agents that is deposited in 
savings banks enables. the bank to en- 
gage in competition with that agent. 

The federation decided to hold its 
1942 annual meeting in New York City 
at a time selected by the executive com- 
mittee of which Floyd N. Dull, Conti- 
nental Casualty, was reelected chairman. 

The banquet speakers were H. B. 
Wickes, vice-president of Security Mu- 
utual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., and 
State Senator Karl K. Bechtold of 
Rochester. About a dozen legislators 
were on hand. Attorney General Ben- 


president. He is now a director of the 
Westchester Association and he is active 
in affairs of the New York state asso- 
ciation. He served this summer as 
chairman of the U. S. O. drive in 
Yonkers. 
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nett who had been scheduled to speak 
was unable to be present. 

Mr. Wickes took the place of Fred- 
erick Russell, president of Security Mu- 
tual, who was scheduled to make the 
address. 

Mr. Wickes stated that in planning 
the defense program, the country must 
plan beyond today and its turmoil. The 
country must plan for the role which 
the United States must play in the days 
that lie ahead. There must be a realiza- 
tion of the strength that lies in unity 
and Mr. Wickes pointed out that insur- 
ance is an excellent example of unity. 
He stated that an attack on any branch 
of the insurance business indirectly as- 
sails all other branches and the Insur- 
ance Federation is one of the strong 
bulwarks of the business. 


Western & Southern Included 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 
was inadvertently left out of the list 
including 27 companies having pension 
plans which was given out by the N.A. 
L.U. committee on agents’ compensa- 
tion. A retirement plan was put into 
effect by the company on Jan. 3, 1938. 
It has subsequently been broadened to 
include disability and _ hospitalization 
benefits as well. It is a contributory 
plan, but the company contributed about 
$2,000,000 to put it in immediate oper- 
ation. 


Detroit Course Starts Oct. 22 


DETROIT—A 26 week educational 
program will open here Oct. 22 spon- 
sored by the Detroit C. L. U. chapter 
with the support of the Associated Life 
General Agents & Managers and the 
Qualified Life Underwriters. Paul 
Speicher, R. & R. Service, will give the 
first lecture on “The Need for the Ad- 
vanced Underwriter.” 

R. Kennedy, New England Mutual, 
heads the C. L. U?’ s educational commit- 
tee and F. M. Minninger, manager Con- 
necticut General, is in charge of the 
course. 


Corigratulations, Minneapolis 
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Common Stock Advocates Are Girding 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





to cause any policyholder to shudder, 
too. 

One thing that has been overlooked in 
the Pike-Gesell report and in the entire 
TNEC investigation is the fact that life 
insurance assets are not going to go on 
making big increases every year. The 
theory on which the investigators seemed 
to work was that the average rate of 
growth of assets over the last 20 years 
would continue more or less unchecked 
into the future. This is like saying that 
a calf which weighed 500 pounds a year 
ago and weighs 1,000 lbs. now will 
weigh three tons 10 years from now. 


Assets Must Level Off 


Though faced with charts showing 
how the life insurance in force has 
tended to level off in the last decade, the 
TNEC investigators failed to realize 
that there is a relation between insur- 
ance in force and assets and that if in- 
surance in force levels off assets must 
level off too. 

It is true that in this connection there 
must be considered the growing amount 
of proceeds that are held under option. 
But even here there are natural limiting 
factors. After a time the amount that 
is being paid out equals what is being 
paid in, so that the total of supple- 
mentary funds held under options be- 
comes in effect a revolving fund which 
does not change greatly in total amount 
from. year to year. 


Magnitude Is Factor 


Even though the Pike-Gesell pro- 

posals regarding common stock invest- 
ments included restrictions on the 
amount of any life company’s assets 
that might be put into common stocks 
and also on the percentage of any cor- 
poration’s stock that a company might 
own, the possible effect of the magni- 
tude of life company operations would 
have to be taken into account. It is 
true that clever operators have made 
huge profits in the stock market. End- 
less charts can be compiled to show the 
enviable earnings that would have been 
obtained through investing in any one 
of a number of blue-chip common 
stocks. Unfortunately it is also true 
many other stocks that also looked very 
good at the time are worth nothing 
whatever today. Life companies would 
have to diversify their investments in 
common stocks. Some restrictions would 
probably have to be made. 
_ For example, there would have to be 
limits on the control which a life com- 
pany could exercise on a company’s man- 
agement. But a great deal of the suc- 
cess of many corporations is due to the 
active, intelligent interest and guidance 
of the important stockholders. The big 
earnings in common stocks have not 
been made by those who bought shares, 
put them away and forgot about them 
but by those who exercised shrewd con- 
trol at the right time. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the restrictions on life 
company ownership of common stocks 
might be such as to give companies all 
the drawbacks and none of the advan- 
tages of owning equities. 


Would Smoke Out Speculators 


One of the most obvious advantages 
of ownership of common stocks, from 
a national economy point of view, is 
that it would run the price of blue-chip 
stocks up so high that wealthy indi- 
viduals who have been investing in these 
securities would find them unattractive 
and seek a more speculative field, thereby 
developing the country’s resources and 
putting out venture capital which was 
sadly lacking up to the time of the de- 
fense boom. The trouble with this argu- 
ment is that while it considers the na- 
tional economic situation it makes the 
safety of life company investments quite 
secondary. 

The New York legislature’s committee, 
headed by Assemblyman Russell Wright, 
is approaching the question with an en- 
tirely open mind. Its counsel, Murray 








L. Watt, has been obtaining the view- 
points not only of those who favor com- 
mon stocks but of those who might 
logically be presumed to oppose the 
idea. 


_~ 


EXCHANGE GIVES FIGURES 


The New York Stock Exchange’s 
magazine, “The Exchange,” issued this 
week, contains the results of the ex- 
change’s study of 20 selected common 
stocks and 10 preferred issues, assum- 
ing an investment of about $100,000 in 
each issue 20 years ago. These figures 
show that average cash dividends on 
the common were equivalent to a yield 
of 19.9 percent on the initial investment, 
while there would have been an appre- 
ciation, including stock dividends, of 
$6,584,401, plus cash dividends of $7,854,- 
837. The 10 preferred stocks would have 
represented an original investment of 
about $998,700,000 and would have 
shown a capital appreciation of $357,113 
and cash dividends of $1,291,290. 

After commenting on the low current 
rate of interest return earned by life 
companies the magazine article con- 
tinued: 

“A problem for the hearing is to de- 
cide whether the record commends se- 
lected common stocks as media for 
maintaining stability in an insurance 
company portfolio. The prime requisite 
for a fiduciary fund is protection of 
principal—this requirement taking prece- 
dence over income. No _ precedents 
would be broken if legislative permis- 
sion, covering selected common stocks, 
were extended. 


Gives N. Y. Limitations 


“In New York, life companies may 
now invest in qualified preferred stocks 
to an amount not to exceed 2 percent 
of the buyer’s admitted assets, and not 
more than 10 percent of a corporate 
stock issue may be acquired for a life 
company’s portfolio. Certain guaranteed 
stocks are allowed. In 14 other states 
stocks may be acquired under prescribed 
conditions and within prescribed limits. 
These states, according to 1939 legisla- 
tive records, were Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Texas and West Vir- 
ginia. 

“But in all the states where equities 
meeting prescribed standards may be 
acquired, life company trustees have 
been conservative, and to date only 
small percentages of admitted assets 
consist of stocks.” 


VIEWS OF “WALL ST. JOURNAL” 


NEW YORK—The “Wall Street 
Journal” editorially discusses some of 
the problems insurance companies will 
face if life companies are permitted to 
invest in common stocks, a subject a 
joint committee of the New York 
legislature currently is studying. 

The practical problem of what to do 
with money entrusted to them for 
“safekeeping” faces life companies and 
savings banks. 


How Determine Safety? 


This problem turns upon the question 
of “safety,” according to the “Journal.” 

“Both these classes of institutions are 
mainly keepers of the ‘reserves’ of the 
public. Only in recent years has there 
been for them a real problem of finding 
a safe place for reserves. Our economy 
was such that it was naturally and con- 
tinuously creating such places. What 
has happened is that in the last 10 
years this process has been largely 
halted or at all events greatly slowed 
down, while at the same time the pub- 
lic continued to pile its savings into the 
insurance companies and savings banks. 
A practical question now is, are ‘com- 
mon stocks’ a safe place for these re- 
serves? If so, what common stocks, 
and on what criteria shall we rely to 
distinguish ‘safe’ common stocks from 


How shall those criteria 
be expressed in law? 

“There is the rub. The criteria in 
‘the present law of ‘legal investment’ 
are all based upon past performance. 
We have seen what has happened un- 
der that method to the official list of 


the others? 


‘legals’ in New York state. If we are 
to lay down legal criteria for common 
stock, they will have to be ‘similarly 
based and similarly expressed. The 
law cannot leave a wide margin for 
‘judgment’; it must be rigidly mathe- 
matical. Mathematics based upon the 
past°are good for the future only when 
things are ‘stable.’ Things have not 
been stable and are not stable now; 
they are, indeed, quite the reverse. This 
seems to exclude mathematics as:a 
‘safe’ approach to the problem. Yet 
the legal solutiori must be:.9 mathe- 
matical expression. It J6oks like an 


impasse. 
Lien on Future Earnings 
“Incidentally the problem demon- 


strates the inherent unsoundness of the 
‘reserve’ proposed in the social secur- 
ity scheme. The fact is that the world 
has no means of providing for ‘reserves’ 
other than by individual enterprise and 
individual initiative and that it lives 
on much more of a ‘hand to mouth’ 
basis than people commonly recognize. 
A reserve is merely a claim upon in- 





Unique Drive Staged for 
Shay, Cincinnati Speaker 


MINNEAPOLIS—At the very 
moment their. boss was speak. 
ing before the Cincinnati conven. 
tion of the National Associa. 
tion of Life Underwriters, mem. 
bers of the Robert E. Shay 
agency of Bankers Life of Iowa 
in the Twin Cities put on a 
unique production effort. 

Every man in the agency ar- 
ranged an appointment with his 
best prospect at the hour Mr, 
Shay appeared on the program 
and the result was wired to him 
before he left Cincinnati. 











come to be produced in the future, The 
income must be there or the reserve 
will not be there. This is as true of 
government securities as it is of private 
obligations. Both rest upon future pro. 
duction. 

“It will be interesting to see what 
the joint legislative committee has to 
say on the matter.” 





E. C. Elling, Garner, Ia., has reached 
the 650 week mark. 
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“SOCIAL SECURITY” 
SELLING 


As provided for in the Minnesota Mutual Sales Kit, assures 
the needed family income, no matter how often or how 
much the Social Security part of that income changes. 
Through a plan recently developed the Minnesota Mutual 
provides the counter-balance, a varying life insurance in- 
come to make up the difference between the income 
actually paid by Social’Security and the minimum level in- 
It's a "best seller." 


Look over these ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES enjoyed 


1. A liberal agency contract 

A plan for financing your agency 
Accounting methods to guide you 
Proven plans for finding—training agents 
A liberal financing plan for your agents 
A unique supervisory system 

Organized Selling Plan 

Unusually effective selling equipment 


Policies for every purpose: Regular — Family — 
Juvenile—Women—Group—Payroll-Savings, etc. 


Low monthly premiums 


A $248,000,000 Mutual Company, 61 years old, with an 
understanding, cooperative Home Office 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Ask us for details. 
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Big Savings Bank 


to Issue Policies 


NEW YORK—Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, fifth largest savings insti- 
tution in the country, has applied to the 
state banking department for permission 
to establish a life insurance department 
4s an issuing bank. It will be the sec- 
ond largest bank in the New York 
system, being exceeded only by the 
Williamsburg Savings Bank, which 
made application last month and is the 
country’s fourth largest savings bank. 

Dime Savings has 200,000 depositors 
and total deposits of more than $200,- 
000,000. Its insurance department will 
be open for business in about a month. 
It will occupy space in a new five-story 
addition now being built. Philip A. 
Benson, the bank’s president and former 
president of American Bankers Associ- 
ation and National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, declared in his an- 
nouncement that savings bank life in- 
surance supplements rather than com- 
petes with regular life insurance. 

The New York savings life insurance 
system now has 19 issuing banks, in- 
cluding the Dime, and 16 agency banks. 
The latest issuing bank to open for busi- 
ness is the Hamburg of Brooklyn. 





Plan Entertainment for 
Bureau and Agency Officers 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


committee of which C. D. Devlin, assis- 
tant general manager Confederation 
Life, is chairman. The other members 
of this committee are S. C. McEvenue, 
general manager Canada Life; R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, general counsel, Canadian 
Life Officers Association; J. G. Parker, 
general manager and actuary Imperial 
= and W. A. Hand, Confederation 
ife, 

The reception committee is headed by 

J. S. Penny, director of agencies Sun 
Life and W. Carlisle, superintendent of 
agencies Mutual Life of Canada, as 
joint chairmen. 

Those planning to attend this year’s 
meeting have been invited to bring 
guests and it is expected that there will 
be a large contingent of wives at Tor- 
onto. R. Leighton Foster is in charge 
of the committee arranging for ladies 
entertainment. 

onday morning, Nov. 3, will be de- 
voted to committee meetings and the 
formal program will start with a buffet 
luncheon Monday, when wives are in- 
vited to join as guests of the Canadian 
companies. Entertainment at this affair 
as well as at the banquet Wednesday 
evening will be in charge of the enter- 
taimment committee, which is headed by 
R. G. McDonald, superintendent Can- 
ada Life. 

It is expected that upwards of 400 
will attend these sessions. Those who 
Plan to attend are being urged to make 


reservations with the Royal York Hotel 
Promptly , 





Record of Edgewater Beach 


_ Wisconsin National Life is the 118th 
msurance organization to hold a meet- 
Ce at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

1cago, according to President W. M. 
Vewey of the hotel, who extended greet- 
mg at the Wisconsin National conven- 


tion this week at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

The Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers which started its convention 
Thursday makes the 119th, which Mr. 
Dewey declared is a record for any one 
hotel in serving so many insurance or- 
ganizations. 





Travelers Group Men Hold 
Four September Regionals . 


Four regional conferences among 
group representatives are being con- 
ducted this month by Travelers. The 
meetings are under Carl S. Ayres, su- 
perintendent of group sales, and H. 
Ladd Plumley, assistant superintendent. 

The first meeting was held at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., and was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the northeastern states. 

The second meeting, attended by 
representatives of the middle Atlantic 
states, was held at Atlantic City. The 
third, for middlewestern men, is sched- 
uled Sept. 26-27 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, and the fourth, 
for central and southern representa- 
tives, will be held at French Lick, Ind., 
Sept. 29-30. 


Industrial Insurers to 
Hold Parley in Atlanta 
ATLANTA—The Industrial Insur- 





ers Conference executive committee 
will meet here Oct. 15. Executives of 
all conference companies are being 


urged to attend by President H. T. 
Dobbs, vice-president Industrial Life 
& Health. More and more officials are 
attending the fall meeting of the com- 
mittee and the affair already has at- 
tained the proportions of a mid-year 
parley. Many subjects of interest to 
all conference company executives will 
be reviewed. The program calls for a 
one-day meeting, but President Dobbs 
has pointed out that it can be extended 
as the members present desire and as 
the importance of the deliberations 
warrants. 





Discuss Advertisers Parley 


A group of advertising and sales pro- 
motion men met informally at a dinner 
in Cincinnati during the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters’ convention 
to discuss plans for the forthcoming 
meeting of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation Sept. 29-Oct. 1 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. The group included C. S. 
Davis, Provident Mutual, president; A. 
Scott Anderson, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
vice-president; William Camp, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, chairman exhibits commit- 
tee; Powell Stamper, National Life & 
Accident, chairman membership com- 
mittee; L. B. Hendershot, Berkshire 
Life; T. T. McClintock, Ohio State Life; 
Earl Trangmar, Metropolitan; A. W. 
Theiss, Ohio National, and Nelson 
White, Provident Mutual, past president. 





Dickinson Speaks in Lincoln 

S. G. Dickinson, New York, insurance 
consultant, will speak Friday to the in- 
surance subdivision of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) chamber of commerce, of which 
George B. Cook, Bankers Life, is the 
newly-appointed chairman. Mr, Dick- 
inson will discuss “The Present and 
Future of Life Insurance,” based on his 
observations of the TNEC investigation. 





Chicago, II]. 





A Monthly Premium Company doing business in Indiana 
and Michigan wants assistant superintendents; guaran- 
tee salary $150.00 a month with overwriting on Monthly 
Premium business and 10% on Ordinary. Write, giving 
all particulars regarding your experience, companies you 
have been with, when and where, positions held, to Box 
0-21, The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 





CALLED 10 SERVICE 


Lester L. Holmes of Des Moines, state 
manager of Alliance Life, has been 
ordered to active army duty at Ruston, 
La. He was a major in the officers’ re- 
serve corps. 

R. C. Muir, former branch secretary 
of the Sun Life of Canada at Sher- 
brooke, Que., has been appointed a wing 
commander in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 

The honor roll of members of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los 
Angeles who are in service as compiled 
by Managing Director Joseph Charle- 
ville, is: First Lieut. H. L. Gollong, 
Canada Life, McChord Field, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Lieut. W. M. Siegmund, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, U. S. Navy; 
Ensign George N. Quigley, Jr., Manu- 
facturers Life, Naval Reserve Office 
School, Washington, D. C.; Lieut. Com- 
mander Henry G. Mosler, U. S. N., 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; First Lieut. R. L. Woods, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Corps Area 
Service Command, Los Angeles; Lieut. 
Commander T. G. Murrell, U. S. N. 
Mutual Benefit Life, Washington, D. C.; 
Ensign H. H. Grider, Jr.. New England 
Mutual Life, U. S. N., Harvard Supply 
Corps School, Boston; Air Cadet C. K. 





Brust, Jr., Union Central Life, Naval 
Air Base, Corpus Christi, Tex.; Lieut. 
W. T. Baldwin, Provident Mutual Life, 
144th Field Artillery, Ft. Lewis, Wash. 





Additional Life Speakers 
on Mortgage Bankers Card 


Several insurance executives in addi- 
tion to Vice-president George S. Van 
Schaick, New York Life, and Superin- 
tendent John A. Lloyd of Ohio have 
been announced as speakers on the 
program of the annual convention of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association to 
be held in New York City, Oct. 1-3. 

Lewis W. Douglas, president Mutual 
Life of New York, will speak at the 
opening session. Wallace W. True, as- 
sistant chief appraiser Equitable Soci- 
ety, will speak at the convention loan 
clinic which will be directed by Paul J. 
Vollmer, manager of the mortgage and 
real estate department of Western & 
Southern Life. 





H. M. Faser, agency director Lamar 
Life, has returned from his vacation 
near Burnham, Me. While in the east, 
Mr. Faser spoke on “The Close” to 
Penn Mutual agents from the Boston 
agency, of which his son, Henry Minor 
Faser, Jr., is general agent. 
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Widen 


Protective Life's total insurance in force recently reached 150 million dollars 
in a remarkable display of confidence in the company by Southern insurance 
buyers. Approximately 60% of all insurance sold in the South is now sold 


Protective Life's sales of new insurance in the first seven months of 1941 were 
37% greater than for the same period of last year, whereas the sales of all 
companies in the U. S. and Canada averaged only 4% ahead of last year's 


PROTECTIVE LIFE’S TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 


NGG oe ca fevecdasaaeatan sesesgadeeiese ceaes $108,807,289 


December 31, 1938........... 


a er $120,625,676 


| aah ecne $132,335,592 
September 1, 1941...... $150,026,746 


During the last 3 years Protective Life's insur- 
ance in force has increased nearly half as 
much as it did in the previous thirty years! 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT THE COMPANY 


®@No item of interest or rent past due as much as one is carried 


©96% of all mortgage loans are on a monthly repayment basis. 
71% of its mortgage loans are insured by the Federal Housing 


®@Net rate of interest earned in 1940 was 4.2%. 
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Wis. National Has Guest Speakers 
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feeling the upswing of the present day 
increased buying power. Farm produce 
is going up in price. There is a wider 
margin for many people between their 
income and their outgo than there has 
been. Ideals will not work, Mr. Kastner 
said, unless an agent also works. He 
said that the priorities rules with their 
many complications do not apply to life 
insurance. There is no curb on install- 
ment buying in life insurance, and no 
blackouts. He said there will be great 
opportunity in the months ahead for life 
insurance production and agents should 
prepare for them by better plans and 
improved methods. 


Accident-Health Increases 


Mr. Gordon predicted that this year 
the accident and health premium income 
will reach $320,000,000, which is double 
that of seven years ago. There are far 
more policyholders and claimants today 
than ever before. In 1934, he said, there 
were 8,000,000 policyholders and there 
are now between 19,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 for all kinds of accident and health 
insurance. There were 3,200,000 claim- 
ants last year. Mr. Gordon said every 
worker has an earning power that should 
be protected through disability insur- 
ance. It is just as essential for the in- 
dustrial man, and even more so, to be 
protected than people in the higher 
brackets. It is possible, he said, to fig- 
ure out the total earning power of a man 
during his life expectancy, which repre- 
sents tangible values that are insurable. 
Mr. Gordon suggested that instead of 
selling a person so much a month, the 
agent should sell him a $6,000 policy, 
which represents the total value to him. 


HIGDON’S TALK 


J. C. Higdon, agency vice-president 
of Business Men’s Assurance, said 
companies of the character of the Wis- 
consin National Life should take ad- 
vantage of the present situation, as 
they are essentially working on people 
who can purchase from $1,000 to $3,500, 
or now and then $5,000 insurance a 
year. The number of people employed 
has greatly increased and there are far 
more now in this income group. In 
addition to selling life insurance, there 
will be a greater demand for health and 
accident in this same income group. 
People will want to protect not only 
their lives but their incomes. The haz- 
ards of disability are far greater than 
life. Thousands of new people are en- 
gaged in various phases of defense in- 
dustries and are exposed to real haz- 
ards. There are 20 persons who incur 
some form of disability to one who dies. 
There are more people that are ill than 
have accidents. He said Business Men's 
Assurance last year paid 36 disability 
claims to one death. 

Companies like the Wisconsin Na- 
tional are therefore affected by the de- 
fense industries, since so many more 
prospects come to the front. The mar- 
ket is greatly enlarged. There will be 
much work to be done and hence there 
will be far greater responsibility on 
agents. This is particularly true be- 
cause the increase in the number of 
agents is not greater. 








Suggestions on Prospecting 


Mr. Higdon referred to some of the 
suggestions made by A. R. Jaqua, as- 
sociate editor of the “Diamond Life 
Bulletins,” as to prospecting. He listed 
them as follows: Call on the right peo- 
ple; say the right things at the right 
time; call on people under most favor- 
able conditions; plan to work very care- 
fully in order to avoid wasting time. 

Some of the favorable points of 
which an agent can take advantage in 
getting prospects are age changes, 
seeking out sons and daughters of pol- 
icyholders, seeking people who own 
less than $40,000 insurance, those who 
receive bonuses from their organiza- 
tions, those who have received salary 





increases, those who have been pro- 
moted, those who are profitably em- 
ployed in night occupations, those who 
have uneven amounts so far as their 
policies are concerned, newcomers in 
the community, those who have bright 
or dull children. 

Mr. Higdon stated that it is well for 
an agent to get started in his prospect- 
ing with some occupational group with 
which he is identified or where he has 
some leverage. Prospects that are taken 
off the list, he said, should be replaced 
at once. His company in the applica- 
tion requires the applicant to get two 
vouchers or those who can recommend 
him, usually those of his own age group 
and economic condition. This gives the 
agent two good referred leads. Mr. 
Higdon stated that agents should work 
fresh ideas out all the time in their 
sales procedure. 


Should Use Proper Terms 


He referred to the influence of names 
or terms on the public, referring to the 
fact that the federal government has 
had the knack of employing graphic 
names that are descriptive. For in- 
stance, social security is greatly prefer- 
able to “compulsory insurance.” Mr. 
Higdon’s company writes non-partici- 
pating insurance. Therefore, its men 
employ guaranteed rates and refer to 
the cost of participating policies as “es- 
timated cost.” When one uses the 
word “non-participating,” he said, a 
person is very liable to consider him- 
self out in the cold. 

Mr. Higdon said that while the law 
of averages may work in games of 
chance it does not work entirely in life 
insurance, because it is what may be 
termed a game of skill. Where skill 
enters into the picture, the law of av- 
erages may be upset. He urged every 
agent to use a planned work scheme. 
He should know the value of each call 
and he should also know what each call 
costs. He stated that if an agent 
would take simple ideas and use them 
instead of trying to adopt more com- 
plicated forms, he would have far 
greater success. What determines suc- 
cess after all, he said, is the ability 
and ambition to drive ahead. 


LEE PARKER'S ADDRESS 


President Lee N. Parker of the 
American Service Bureau, Chicago, said 
that if an inspector knew the motivat- 
ing force back of an individual purchas- 
ing life insurance, his problem would 
be pretty much solved. The inspector, 
he said, is alert to certain signals be- 
cause he knows that in back of them 
there is danger. In the first place an 
agent should be very sure of the iden- 
tification of his applicant. A number of 








applicants seek to camouflage them- 
selves by using another individual's 
name. Mr. Parker said it is essential 


to have a correct answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is he what he represents himself 
to be?” Another point a company de- 
sires to know is not only the regular 
occupation of the applicant but what 
he may be doing incidently or what 
may be his avocation. This is particu- 
larly essential these days when so 
many young men are student pilots. 
The moral aspect and the occupational 
activity of an applicant are important. 
For instance, labor agitators, racketeers, 
gamblers, night club operators and the 
like are not good prospects. Many side 
issues or incidental activities may bring 
a person into danger. 


Other Points Considered 


Mr. Parker said that an inspector 
always desires to know whether the 
applicant has a steady income, whether 
he is conservative, whether he has a 
creditable financial standing. 

Another point he brought out was 
that an agent should observe carefully 
the physical condition of an applicant 


and if he is not well informed he should 
check up on him. 

In speaking on the use of intoxicants, 
Mr. Parker said the company should 
decline the steady or free drinker. This 
habit will usually engulf any one in 
ruin. He will become involved in his 
finances and is headed for a fall. A 
company is anxious to know the busi- 
ness background and character of an 
applicant. It seeks to ascertain whether 
the applicant can be recommended. 

“Life companies do not desire specu- 
lators or exploiters,” Mr. Parker said. 
“The business record and moral char- 
acter of a man count much. We must 
recognize all signs of danger in our 
selection.” 

W. T. Plogsterth, director of field 
service Lincoln National Life, drew a 
number of interesting conclusions from 
a survey that his company has made 
from 4,500 applications, it getting most 
of its information from the field men 
themselves who sold the business. One 
of his emphatic suggestions was to keep 
in close touch with old policyholders be- 
cause they create a large percentage of 
the new business. 


Most Only 10 Percent Efficient 
C. H. Blanchard, field supervisor, said 
most men put only about 10 percent of 


their real efficiency in their work. He 
said prospects constitute a very essen- 


| 
tial part of a solicitor’s work. The three 
essentials of a good prospect, he said 
are “need, pay and pass.” He urged 
agents to get all referred leads possible 
through intelligent questioning of the 
person from whom he receives them, He 
can get the types of people that he de. 
sires. He cautioned people not to take 
advantage of any one they are using as 
a center of influence. Each call, whether 
successful or not, should be fruitful and 
might be the source of getting prospects. 
Some agents find it is desirable to get 
prospects having the same hobbies as 
they do. “Don’t pass up small pros. 
pects,” Mr. Blanchard urged. He think; 
that a record should be made of each 
prospect and an agent should develop 
two new prospects every day. 


Considering Objections 


R. L. Martin, secretary, who has been 
with the company since it started, was 
in a fine frame of mind because his son 
had just been made a lieutenant-colone} 
in the army. Chairman L’Estrange said 
the secretary was of the inventive type 
and he had devised a hatband to be used 
in trout fishing. Mr. Martin centered his 
talk on developing persons and _ their 
weak points. 

R. E. Bergan, field supervisor, dwelt 
on many common objections that pros- 
pects make. He said a life man can de- 
velop a correct attitude toward the busi- 
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The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis, Indiana . 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 . .. . 
Has Paid $133,000,000 to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

Holds Assets of over $54,000,000 for their benefit . . .. . 
Issues Policies from Ages One Day to Sixty-Five Years . . . 
Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives at the Same Rates . 
Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability Benefits . 
Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income Policies. 
Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income Policies . . 
Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy Forms . . 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those Qualified. 
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E. A. ELLIS 


F, A. Tatum is the new general agent for Pacific Mutual Life in Portland, Ore, 
E. A. Ellis, formerly at Portland, will open a second general agency for the com- 
pany in downtown Los Angeles Oct. 1. 








uess himself by studying objection and 
getting clinching arguments against 
them. Objections, he said, are often the 
best argument for life insurance. <A 
prospect should be interested in a budget 
for himself and a budget for his pos- 
sible widow. Frequently a prospect will 
say that he desires to talk over the sub- 
ject with his wife. Mr. Bergan would 
say: “Do you think your wife is the 
proper person with whom to confer. She 
does not know much about life insurance 
but Mrs. knows all about it be- 
cause as a widow she has come into pos- 
session of life insurance. Don’t you 
a a suggestions would be worth 
while? 

Mr. Bergan said President Roosevelt 
has $300,000 life insurance in 22 compa- 
ules, that is made payable to the Warm 
Springs Foundation. Therefore, he must 
be a great believer in life insurance. Mr. 
Bergan thinks a life insurance salesman 
needs to be a career man. He should 
have complete information, full knowl- 
edge of what life insurance can do and 
should be able to apply it to any sort of 
case, 

.G. H. Harthun, agency assistant, de- 
clared that persistent business is highly 
desirable and should be watched like a 
hawk because the profits will increase if 
business is kept in force. 





Interested in Human Aspects 


V. B. Rosewarne, special agent Grand 
Rapids, Mich., said that he was particu- 
larly interested in the human aspects of 
life insurance and he found that he could 
come in closer contact with his clientele 
and the home office by dealing with a 
smaller company. In buying life insur- 
ance people are particularly interested, 
he asserted, in finding out what they 
Nave to pay at the present time. He 
sells much endowment at age 65. 

: A. K. Wagner of Fond du Lac, who 
nas recently entered the business from a 
desirable position with a manufacturing 
company, said he was induced to make 
the change because of the greater oppor- 
tunity life insurance offers for remuner- 
ation of effort expended. He said he 
telt that compensation on a commission 
basis is after all the fairest and most 
satistactory, especially if any one has 
sles ability. He found no other occu- 
Pation that gave him the opportunity 
Or so much real service as life insur- 
ance selling. It enables a person to help 
people while pursuing his own occupa- 
ton. No business, he believes, presents 
more opportunities for real success, no 
more opportunities to enjoy one’s work. 
“\ lite agent can select his own clientele. 
; M. S. Kirkpatrick, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, state supervisor, dwelt on the es- 


sential characteristics of enthusiasm in 
selling life insurance. The spirit of en- 
thusiasm is in back of every sale and 
an agent must get the spark started 
and then keep the fire burning. To be 
successful, an agent must be enthusias- 
tic about his own business, he declared. 

Mr. L’Estrange in commenting on 
the permanency of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life, said that there are 40,000 
shares of stock scattered over the coun- 
try. He said that it would not be pos- 
sible for any one person or for any 
group to get enough to control the 
company. Its permanence, he said, is 
assured. 


DR. CONLEY’S TALK 


Dr. J. M. Conley, medical director, 
was introduced as a noted psychologist 
as well as a physician. He said that 
the studies made by medical men and 
actuaries have broadened the scope of 
life insurance, enabling the establish- 
ment of certain standards. At one time 
the medical director was the sole judge 
of an application as to whether it 
should be approved or not, but now his 
judgment is used but it is not decisive. 
The averages that have been worked 
out on a large number of cases have 
brought about groups of assured and 
made sub-standard business possible 
which has been a great boon to the 
producer as well as to the public at 
large. The medical director is just as 
anxious to accept an applicant as an 
agent but he does have to take mortal- 
ity into consideration. The first selec- 
tion, he said, starts with the agent. The 
salesman should select his prospects ac- 
cording to their likelihood of being 
satisfactorily approved and as a con- 
sequence he should study underwriting 
in its broader forms. 

Dr. Conley referred to the increasing 
death rate from heart and circulatory 
diseases which now constitute the lead- 
ing causes of death. Progress has been 
made in reducing the diseases of chil- 
dren, some having been almost eradi- 
cated. As people grow advanced in 
age they have less physical resistance, 
he said, and hence are more susceptible 
to heart ailments. Ancestry counts 
very much, he said, in the strength of 
one’s organs. Habits have a very po- 
tent influence on one’s health. Intem- 
perance or excesses of various kinds 
certainly influence longevity. They 
have a wearing effect on the muscular 
and nervous systems. In short, what 








a person has done in the past is a very 
sure indication of what he will be in 


the future. Dr. Conley’s theory for a 
life company is not to aspire toward 
the lowest mortality, but a reasonable 
ratio that will be fair to all concerned. 


Lichtenberger Gives Practical Talk 


O. A. Lichtenberger, treasurer, gave 
some observations along practical lines 
in which he said in substance “do not 
go at your job in the half-hearted and 
listless way. All workers need a flam- 
ing heart. Do more work than is ex- 
pected of you. Get in line with the 
established policy of your organization 
whether you feel it is the best or not. 
Don’t criticize your own company. Men 
succeed when they work together. That 
means cooperation. Have the ability 
to think and say ‘we’ instead of ‘I.’ 
The strength of an organization is not 
‘Tl, but ‘we.” 

Paul Smith, Detroit, who specializes 
in accident and health insurance, said 
it is difficult to sell a disability policy 
successfully unless the various forms 
are studied so that the agent can give 
a clear and concise interpretation to the 
prospect. He criticized some companies 
for supplementing the promises on the 
first page with a lot of exclusions on 
the third. These exclusions often are 
justified. He said that an agent can 
be his own adjuster if he knows his 
policies and will explain at the time of 


the sale what the one purchased will 
cover and what it will not. The pur- 
chaser therefore, need have no false 
notion in his mind. . 

Mr. L’Estrange in commenting on 
the talk said that when he was a sales- 
man he took particular pains to explain 
to a prospect what he would not get 
and in this way, he said, his persistency 
was very favorable. 


Discusses Salary Deduction 


J. O. Clark, manager home office 
agency at Oshkosh, in talking on salary 
deduction, said it is merely a new 
method of merchandising old policy 
forms. Wholesale insurance has had a 
great growth. He traced the first sal- 
ary deduction plan to 1875 but said that 
more insurance on wholesale plans has 
been written during the last six years 
than during the previous 60. He pre- 
dicted that the large producers of the 
future will be experienced in selling sal- 
ary deduction because the prospects 
universally are accepting the monthly 
premium principle. There has_ been 
much criticism, he said, about install- 
ment selling, but the purchase of a 
home or financial security cannot be 
condemned in any way. ‘ 

Group insurance, he characterized as 
a fraternal society on a large scale. It 
is term insurance and the hope is based 











be first”; the man who wants to be at the head of his busi- 
ness, to be independent, and to be his own boss. 
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that the income will be more than the 
outgo so that some profit can be real- 
ized. Mr. Clark declared that more 
psychology must be used in the sale 
of salary deduction than individual poli- 
cies. For instance, the desire to excel, 
to imitate, desire for praise, for acqui- 
sition and for affection are points to be 
stressed to the prospect because they 
have a bearing on this form of insur- 
ance. The employer must realize his 
responsibility to his employes and must 
be in sympathy with them. The fact 
that premiums paid out for this form 
of insurance on the part of the em- 
ployer can be deducted from his income 
tax is an impelling force. The em- 
ployer in providing this protection in- 
spires loyalty and greater industry on 
the part of employes. 


More Conscious of Reforms 


Mr. Clark said that the country is far 
more conscious of social reforms today 
than ever before. The mere payment 
of the bonus does not discharge the 
obligations of the employer. The bonus 
is paid and spent within 30 or 60 days, 
perhaps for luxuries. Unless the em- 
ployer provides other means for taking 
care of employes, he will pay out an 
equivalent sum for relief. It is human 
nature for a person to want more and 
hence the employer should recognize 
this factor in giving his employes more. 

Mr. L’Estrange in one of his com- 
ments said that one of the best argu- 
ments for life insurance is the amount 
that the agent himself owns and es- 
pecially the amount he has in his own 
company. He said that he owns $20,- 
000 life insurance all in the Wisconsin 
National Life and his disability insur- 
ance is all carried in his company. 

Actuary A. C. Eastlack in his talk said 
agents should study insurance literature 
in order to get a proper view of the his- 
tory of their business and to see the 
background of insurance. He urged 
salesmen to study the rate book, take a 
correspondence course and_ probably 
study for the C. L. U. degree. 

The banquet and dinner dance Tues- 
day evening was a brilliant and enjoy- 
able affair. Mr. L’Estrange served as 
toastmaster, distributing golf and bridge 
prizes and awards to the winners of a 
special one week contest that was held 
prior to the convention in order to keep 
the field force on its toes until it was 
time to leave for. Chicago. There were 
a number of special guests at the ban- 
quet, including Ralph H. Kastner, as- 
sociate general counsel, and other mem- 
bers of the head office organization of 
the American Life Convention, and 
President Lee N. Parker, and other rep- 
resentatives of the American Service 
Bureau. Harold R. Gordon, executive 
secretary of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, was also a spe- 
cial guest. . 
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merely be under cover. In spite of the 
cut in non-defense spending, many of 
these “experts” are still in the District 
of Columbia. The greater the emer- 
gency, the greater is the need for com- 
petent and experienced leadership in 
government, he said. 

He expressed the belief that there 
will not be any inflation, unless the 
people are unbelievably negligent. “We 
can prevent it,’ he said. “You can 
make a great contribution.” The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is making great 
efforts along that line, he said, and 
should be successful if he can get 
proper cooperation. 


Criticizes Low Interest Rate 


Mr. Parkinson was extremely critical 
of the present low interest rate on gov- 
ernment securities, which he declared 
has been “artificially depreciated.” Life 
companies ‘now have $5,500,000,000 in- 
vested in government bonds paying 1% 
percent, when it ought to be 3 percent, 


he said. He added that his own com- 
pany has invested over $300,000,000 
since Jan. 1 in’ private corporation se- 
curities at a little over 3 percent. He 
also criticized the collection in advance 
of next year’s taxes from big corpora- 
tions as not being sound finance. 

Mr. Parkinson said that while he 
could not qualify as an expert on life 
insurance, he could qualify as an ex- 
ponent of the agency system and a 
friend of the agent. Government opin- 
ion now has veered in favor of that 
system. Leon Henderson, “who made 
me admit I was in favor of campaigns,” 
now thinks the government in coopera- 
tion with life insurance should conduct 
its Own campaigns to route savings of 
the people in the right direction. 


People Have to Be Sold 


Life insurance came out of the so- 
called investigation enjoying even 
greater confidence of the people of the 
country, he said. “People know they 
need it but they have to be sold, and 
that’s your job.” The only man who 
doesn’t need life insurance, he said, is 
the one who has no domestic associa- 
tions and no business responsibilities. 

People expect a bigger and better 
service from life insurance agents, he 
said, and they will fit themselves to 
give it. He stressed the idea of the 
continuing agent, who learns how to 
serve his clientele. Proper enthusiasm 
can be aroused only in the career agent. 
The business is moving in that direc- 
tion and the National association has 
been ahead of the companies in that 
respect, Mr. Parkinson said. 


Hu Shih Well Received 


Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese ambassador to 
the United States, was given a very 
sympathetic reception when he told of 
China’s gallant fight against the Japa- 
nese aggressors and its successful ef- 
forts, in the face of almost insuperable 
obstacles, to transfer and reorganize its 
industry and commerce. He was speak- 
ing on what he said was really the 10th 
anniversary of the beginning of the war, 
when Japan first invaded Manchuria. 

He expressed appreciation for the fi- 
nancial aid from the United States and 
still more for the economic pressure 
against Japan, which he regards as es- 
pecially effective. He said that “the 
whole international situation has turned 
more and more in our favor and against 
our enemies.” 


Membership Awards Presented 


At the opening of the final session 
formal presentation was made of the 
two membership awards. H. H. Mc- 
Bratney, Provident Mutual, former 
president of the Philadelphia associa- 
tion, presented to the National associa- 


tion the Philadelphia Award, offered 
to the state association making the best 
membership record. It is a very hand- 
some plaque with silver plates for the 
names of the winning associations. At 
the end of 11 years, it will become a 
part of the National association arc- 
hives. Mr. McBratney said the award 
was made possible by the unusual fact 
that the Philadelphia association had 
a surplus left over after the national 
convention last year and desired to use 
the money in a way that would advance 
the association Cause. 

The award was received on behalf of 
the National association by Grant Tag- 
gart, vice-president and chairman of 


the membership committee, and was 
turned over by him to Maynard Keiser, 
John Hancock, Springfield, president oj 
the Massachusetts association, which 
received the award this year. Mr. Tag. 
gart also formally presented the Charles 
Jerome Edwards trophy to the New 
York City association. It was a. 
cepted by Beatrice Jones, Equitable So. 
ciety, president of that association, 

An amendment to the by-laws also 
was adopted, formally changing the 
name of the general agents and man. 
agers committee to executive commit. 
tee of the general agents and managers 
section. 

Regret was expressed by some of 
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those attending the Cincinnati conven- 
tion that the time schedule was not 
adhered to more closely. The three 
main convention sessions all started 
from 30 to 45 minutes late, and were 
correspondingly late in closing, thus 
dislocating schedules for luncheons and 
afternoon sessions when they were held. 


Fellowship Luncheon 


More than 1,000 attended the fellow- 
ship luncheon which closed the conven- 
tion. C. V. Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati, advance registration 
chairman, presided. Featured speakers 
were Tom Collins, Kansas City journal- 
ist and humorist, and Senator C. Way- 
land Brooks of Illinois. Mr. Collins 
made a sparkling and witty talk and 
received a big hand at the conclusion 
of his remarks. ‘Senator Brooks pre- 
sented the opposition standpoint in a 
tactful and effective manner. 

America has grown great under the 
development of private enterprise and 
under a government which did not im- 
pose arbitrary restraints on individual 
initiative, Senator Brooks declared. He 
pointed out the dangers to security 
inherent in a 100 billions debt, govern- 
ment regulation of business, confiscatory 
taxation, and a desire to police the 
world. 


Watch Presented to Wright 


The new officers and trustees of the 
National association took bows, as well 
as the Cincinnati committee chairmen. 
H. T. Wright, retiring president, was 
presented a wrist watch engraved with 
the initials of the officers and trustees 
of his administration by C. J. Zimmer- 
man, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, past 
president. 

Other guests taking bows included 
H. J. Johnson, president Institute of 
Life Insurance; T. I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent Equitable Society; H. O. Wright, 
president of Canadian Association of 
Life Underwriters and honorary vice- 
president of the National association; 
Governor Bricker and Superintendent 
Lloyd of Ohio. 

A tea and fashion show climaxed the 
entertainment for women guests at the 
convention. Mrs. D. Grannis, Jr., 
as social chairman for the convention 
and Mrs. G. B. Hollister, as chairman 
for the tea, conveyed the spirit of friend- 
ship and hospitality of the city to the 
out-of-town guests, aided by the Cin- 
cinnati group. 

The theme of the style show was this 
thought from “Vogue:” “To choose 
one’s colors with a dash of individual- 
ity.” The clothes modeled were chosen 
with this thought in mind and brought 
much applause from an appreciative 
audience. 


Paul Troth Soon to 
Enter Army Life 








PAUL TROTH 


Paul Troth, supervisor of publicity 
for Home Life since June, 1940, has 
been ordered to active duty with the 
U. S. army effective Oct. 3. The com- 
pany has granted him full leave of ab- 
sence for the duration. 

For six years, prior to joining Home 
Life, he was associated with the “East- 
ern Underwriter,’ as an assistant edi- 
tor. Also an accomplished cartoonist, 
Mr. Troth was widely known for his 
“chalk talks” before underwriter asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Troth reports to the infantry 
schoo] at Fort Benning, Ga., as a first 
lieutenant in the reserve infantry. He 
first began his military training while 
attending Michigan State College as a 
member of the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps and was there a cadet major 
in command of an infantry battalion. 
He is a member of the Scabbard & 
Blade, national honorary military fra- 
ternity and is also a member of the 
Reserve Officers Association. 

On his return to the east to enter 
business, he transferred to the 311th 
Infantry Reserve with headquarters in 
Elizabeth, N. J., and there was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant. He has been 
on active duty at various times at Fort 
Dix, and there last summer was a 
member of a special officers training 
—_ studying tactical problems in the 
field. 


Teachers Body 
Prepares to 
Publish Journal 


The publications committee of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance in a message to 
members outlines a proposed plan for 
publication by the association of a jour- 
nal and inquires whether they would be 
willing to pay additional dues to finance 
such an undertaking. The committee 
states that if outside financing can be se- 
cured from the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion, for example, it should be possible 
to make the journal a quarterly. There 
is also the possibility of securing finan- 
cial assistance from one or more colleges 
or universities. Although direct financ- 
ing from insurance companies seems un- 
desirable, the committee states, this is a 
possibility to be considered. 

J. E. Hedges of Indiana university, is 
chairman of the publications committee. 

The committee states that a scholarly 
journal in the insurance field seems to 
be desirable especially in this day when 
interest is focused on insurance scholar- 
ships. There should be a medium of 
expression, outlet for the results of re- 
search and a focus for scholarly atten- 
tion upon the problems of the institution 
from a scientific standpoint, according 
to the committee. 


Might Broaden Attitude 


The publication of such a journal 
might cause insurance leaders to broaden 
their approach and attitude towards the 
problems of the business, he says. The 
committee states that the principal func- 
tion should be primarily enlightenment 
of members of the teachers association. 
Space should be provided for articles 
of a scientific nature. The journal 
should give equal weight to the 
various branches of insurance and con- 
siderable attention to principles and 
problems common to all branches. It 
should meet the need for source material 
not readily available elsewhere and it 
should serve as a source of publicity for 
the association and contribute to its 
prestige. 

The proceedings of the association 
might form the bulk of the material for 
one issue annually, the committee states. 
There should be several departments in 
the journal such as law, periodical liter- 
ature, rate schedules, foreign develop- 
ments, notes and comments by members 
and book notices and reviews. There should 
be a managing editor, associate editors 
from various parts of the country and 
editors of each of the departments. 
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Bad Spot in a Sound Apple 


ForECLOSURES are always distasteful to 
- life companies and foreclosing on a 
newly bereaved widow is something that 
any company would prefer to avoid for 
no matter how thoroughly justified it 
doesn’t increase the popularity of the 
lender or the institution of life insur- 
ance. From a public relations stand- 
point as well as new business produc- 
tion there is much to be said for the 
growing practice of mortgage depart- 
ments cooperating with agency depart- 
ments to bring before the borrower the 
desirability of covering his newly as- 
sumed obligation. 

There is one aspect, however, that de- 
mands the utmost care if it is not to 
destroy vastly more good will than is 
built up. If the agent is not highly 
ethical it is altogether too easy for him 
té give the impression that he is a rep- 
resentative of the mortgage department, 
to imply that the company wants the 
borrower to buy this insurance and to 
insinuate subtly that he would do well 
to purchase it if he wants things to 
continue to go smoothly between him 
and the company. 

If, as is usually the case, the company 
has still to make the final inspection of 
the dwelling and the final payment to 
the contractor, it takes only a veiled 
hint to scare the borrower into feeling 
that he had better buy the policy or else. 
After all, he has no way of knowing 
that the representative is not in a posi- 
tion to throw a monkey wrench into the 


machinery and that any responsible offi- 
cial would be deeply disturbed to know 
that a borrower had been subjected to 
this type of pressure. 

Complaints have not been numerous 
and where the borrower has had the 
temerity to go right to headquarters the 
offending agent has been spanked hard. 
But the number of complaints has been 
sufficient to demonstrate that the great- 
est caution must be exercised in picking 
the agents who are entrusted with these 
mortgage department leads. For every 
borrower who actually makes a com- 
plaint there must be many who do not, 
for fear of underhand reprisals or in the 
cynical belief that an institution which 
permits such an abuse is not going to 
stamp it out for one isolated squawk. 
Nevertheless, these people do plenty of 
talking among their friends and the type 
of squeeze play seems so inexcusable 
that a tale of this sort spreads far and 
fast. 

The advantages to a mortgage bor- 
rower of protecting his home against the 
hazard of his untimely death are so 
overwhelming that it would be a pity if 
the abuses of which a few unscrupulous 
agents are guilty were to result in a re- 
striction of mortgage department leads. 
But only by the most careful use of 
these leads can the agency side of the 
business assure the continuing exten- 
sion of this highly desirable cooperation 
between the mortgage and agency sides 
of the business. 


The Hard Burden of Taxation 


Lire insurance men are pointing to the 
terrific burden of estate and inheritance 
taxes as revealed in the case of E. R. 
Wood, vice-president Canada Life. His 
estate is one of the first large ones sub- 
ject to the new dominion succession 
duties taxes, as they put it in Canada. 
The probate filing indicated an estate 
of $6,682,314. 

Those in a position to know estimate 


the taxes at least $4,000,000. He left a 
diversified estate. The tax tiger, how- 
ever will certainly eat the finest part. 
Death and taxes often paired as being 
certain become more terrifying as the 
levies mount. 

The tax situation growing more and 
more burdensome offers a more fertile 
field than ever for the life insurance 
salesman. 


Life Men Have Definite Responsibility 


Lire insurance men have a definite 
responsibility in helping the country to 
ward off the threat of inflation stimu- 
lated by the surging national income. 
It is essential that they accelerate their 
sales efforts in order to get the public 
to invest surplus funds instead of 
spending them for commodities, the 
supply of which is being curtailed by 


the defense program, thus forcing 
prices to inflationary levels. 
Although these points have been 


emphasized before, the situation is so 
serious that they should be restated 
time and again in order that their true 
import be realized by every agent in 
the field. 

In an able talk before the National 


Fraternal Congress in San Francisco 
this week, Howard Whipple, vice- 
president Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, pointed out the dire consequences 
of calling upon banks to finance the 
national defense program. Investment 
in government bonds help swell demand 
deposits of banks, thus greatly increas- 
ing the supply of purchasing power. To 
correct this situation Mr. Whipple 
urged that the public invest its sur- 
plus funds directly in defense bonds 
and in: life insurance. Life insurance 
companies in turn can invest in defense 
bonds without disrupting the national 
economy. 


Mr. Whipple also urged life insur. 
ance men to take the initiative in edy. 
cating the public to demand that Cop. 
gress take proper action in controlling 
price levels. He severely criticized the 
present price control bill before the 
House which does not include contro} 
of food prices or wages which he holds 
is essential in avoiding inflation. 

Savers will be the saviors of the na- 
tion and life insurance men can aid to 
a great extent by redoubling their ef. 
forts in telling people how they can 
protect themselves, their families and 
the nation by investing in life ingyr- 
ance in the present crisis. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Edward King, secretary-treasurer of 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, has been 
visiting the Pacific Coast the past 
month. He was a guest at the lunch- 
eon meeting of Insurance Post 404, 
American Legion, in San Francisco. 


J. Edwin Larson, state treasurer and 
insurance commissioner of Florida, was 
chairman of the committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers and Treasurers, which 
recommended Hollywood, Fla., for the 
convention in November, 1942. The 
selection was made at the convention 
just held at Dixville Lodge, N. H. 

Allen May of St. Louis, well known 
life insurance attorney, was secured by 
the Life Insurance Presidents’ Associa- 
tion, starting March 19 to undertake a 
special line of work which has now 
been completed and he has returned 
home. He was formerly general coun- 
sel of the General American Life. 

Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and 
general counsel of the Life Presidents 
Association, was painfully injured in an 
accident at Cincinnati on his way to 
appear on the annual convention pro- 
gram of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress in San Francisco this week. Mr. 
Whitsitt suffered a fractured rib, and 
a Cincinnati physician who treated him 
advised returning to New York, where 
he could be treated by his regular 
physician. 

Grant Miller, Waterloo, Ia., agent for 
the Equitable Life of Iowa for 25 years, 
observed with Mrs. Miller their golden 
wedding anniversary. . 

A. Morgan Duke, president of South- 
land Life and chairman of the board of 
Commercial Standard, entertained the 
entire personnel, wives and children of 
the two companies at his home between 
Dallas and Forth Worth. Following 
games and a get-together a barbecue 
was served and dancing followed. Mr. 
Duke conducts the affair annually to 
give executives and employes of both 
institutions a chance to get better ac- 
quainted. 

While the Wisconsin National Life 
was holding its agency convention in 
Chicago this week one of the speakers 
told what had been accomplished by 
some of the older statesmen in other 
years. He brought out the fact that 
Gen. C. R. Boardman, president of the 
company, is nearing his 82nd birthday. 


He was a brigadier-general in World 
War I. He made a record as a soldier 
and has made a record as a life insur- 
ance president. 


Alliance Life of Chicago and Peoria, 
Ill., is maintaining a headquarters suite 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel this week 
during the convention of the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters. R, E. 
Button, head of the reinsurance depart- 
ment of Alliance Life, has done a great 
deal of work in connection with local 
convention arrangements. 


Allen Bruce of Schwentker-Bruce, E! 
Paso, Tex., general agency of Pacific 
Mutual Life, has been elected a director 
of the Associated Southwestern Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 


C. C. Clouse, Bankers Life of Iowa 
agency manager at Decatur, IIl., is a 
patient in St. Mary’s hospital there. The 
exact nature of his ailment has not 
been diagnosed. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Shellabarger, Van- 
dalia, Ill., recently celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Shellabarger 
is one of Business Men’s Assurance’s 
leading salesmen. The Shellabargers 
celebrated the occasion with a reception 
at their country home. 


Walter K. Fritz, manager of the 
underwriting department of. Lamar Life, 
who is president of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters, left Jack- 
son, Miss., last Saturday by motor for 
Chicago. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Fritz and Mrs. Jane Davidow of the 
Lamar Life actuarial department. The 
Institute is holding its convention in 
Chicago this week. 


J. Henry Fitzpatrick, assistant man- 
ager of the Boston office of Mutual Life, 
retiring under the company’s retirement 
plan, was given a testimonial dinner by 
Manager Joseph A. Lanigan, attended 
by the producers and executives of the 
agency. He went with the company in 
1893 and has been a member of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
for 30 years. 


Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president 
Mutual Benefit Life, has completed 55 
years with the company and A. W. 

issam, assistant secretary, 45 years. 

E. G. Bewley, of Oklahoma City, 
supervisor of New York Life in Okla- 
homa, has been named director of vocal 
activities of the chapter there of the 
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STAMATY 














“Kastner can get into any office—now that he’s mechanized!” 








Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America. 

W. Tolar Nolley, Richmond, Va., 
general agent Northwestern Mutual 
Life, is being congratulated on becom- 
ing a grandfather. Mrs. W. S. Casparis, 
Piqua, O., his only daughter, became 
the mother of a 9-pound daughter 
recently. Mr. Nolley made a specal trip 
to Piqua to see the baby. 

Arthur C. Williamson, manager 
Golden Gate ordinary agency of Pru- 
dential, San Francisco, observed his 
35th anniversary this month. He started 
in 1906 in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Mary Katherine Adams, daugh- 
ter of Claris Adams, president Ohio 
State Life, and James Edward Black of 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., were married in 
Columbus. They will reside in. Grosse 
Pointe. 

J. D. Van Scoten, vice-president and 
director of agencies for Standard Life of 
Pittsburgh, was taken ill at the home of 
his daughter in Meadville, Pa., several 
weeks ago. He is making a satisfactory 
recovery but is still unable to return to 
his home in Pittsburgh. Mr. Van Sco- 
ten has been connected with Standard 
Life for the past 20 vears. 

Ralph W. Hoyer, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Columbus, O., newly elected 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers trustee, is now turning his cam- 
paigning efforts to football. Ever since 
he entered Ohio State University in 
192 Mr. Hoyer has known every player 
on the university’s football team. After 
playing on the squad from 1903-6, Mr. 

oyer became Ohio State’s line coach 
under Al Hernstein, famous Michigan 
all-American, for two years. He was 
prevailed upon to become director of 
athletics but he decided in favor of the 
t€ insurance business. 


DEATHS 


B. A. Gregory, 53, district manager at 
Jacksonville, Fla., for Gulf Life, died at 
nis home there. He had been with the 
company 21 years, 

_A. M. Dodge, 95, St. Ansgar, Ia., 
“sent for the Equitable Life of Iowa 
lor 53 years, died. 

Dewey Johnson, 42, former deputy 











insurance commissioner of Minnesota, 
later a member of Congress for one 
term and recently with the Minneapolis 
office of the Occidental Life, is dead. 
He served three years as deputy com- 
missioner under Frank Yetka, resigning 
to run for Congress. Before entering 
the insurance department he had a 
general agency in Minneapolis. 

W. J. Murphy, one of the organizers 
of Ohio National Life, who served for 
a good many years as manager of its 
northern Ohio district, died at his home 
in Cincinnati. He retired from active 
field work about 10 years ago. 

L. L. McKenzie, 61, superintendent of 
the Santa Monica, Cal., district of Pru- 
dential, died in the U. S. Veterans 
Hospital. He went with Prudential in 
1916 and returned to that affiliation 
following a period of service in the war. 

George J. Scott, 60, manager for the 
past 11 vears of the life and accident de- 
partment at Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
Travelers, died at his apartment in 
Grand Rapids, after several months’ ill- 
ness. He had been branch manager pre- 
viously at Sioux City, Ia., for four years 
and in Denver for five years. 

Mr. Scott was a native of Detroit but 
lived in Chicago from 1892 to 1913, hav- 
ing graduated there from St. Ignatius 
college. He became connected with the 
Hibernian bank, later was field represen- 
tative of the Brotherhood of America at 
Mason City, Ia., and then went with 
Travelers. 

Anthony Finberg, 58, for several 
years manager in St. Paul for Great- 
West Life and a leading producer of 
that company, died Tuesday. He had 
been in the life insurance business 30 
years. 








C. V. Kelly, Richmond, Va., manager 
of North Carolina Mutual Life, will 
head the Negro unit in the annual Rich- 
mond community fund campaign. 








SUPERVISOR 


Old Eastern Mutual Life Company has an excellent oppor- 
tunity in its Detroit Office for a supervisor. We are look- 
ing for a man between the ages 25-40 who has a record of 
accomplishment and now wishes to assume the responsi- 
bility of supervision and then management. .In reply 
state age and experiences of the past. Confidential. Box 
0-16, National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, III. 
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Looxep forward to, week after 
week, studied carefully, quoted and saved 
for reference, the Agency Bulletin is im- 
portant to every U. C. agent. 


It serves as a popular clearing house for 
sales ideas and methods, information on 
business in general, news of agency ac- 
tivity and reports of sales performance. 


Union Central agents consider every issue 
as representing new sales dollars for them! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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~ NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Hearing Held on Bid 
for Central States 


ST. LOUIS—A hearing opened 
before Circuit Judge Flynn this week 
on the’ recommendation of Ray B. 
Lucas, retiring superintendent of insur- 
ance, that the court approve the bid of 
the Mutual Savings Life of St. Louis 
for the insurance and assets of the Cen- 
tral States Life, which was thrown into 
receivership in November, 1940. 

The State National Life of St. Louis, 
headed by Cornelius Shea, which has 
also submitted a bid for the Central 
States Life, opened a battle to have 
Judge Flynn reject the Mutual Savings 
Life’s offer and pave the way for the 
submission of new bids to Superintend- 
ent Scheufler, who undoubtedly will 
have qualified for his office by that 
time. Mr. Lucas said he recommended 
Mutual Savings’ bid because of its 
soundness and his confidence in its offi- 
cers, not because of weakness in State 
National's offer. 

Mr. Shea indicated that if new bids 
are requested the State National Life, 
which now has about $110,000 capital 
and surplus, probably will be in a posi- 
tion to increase this figure to something 
like $500,000 to back up a new bid. The 
bid has been amended to eliminate 
some objectionable features in the orig- 
inal offer as to fees. 

Judge May Principal Witness 

Judge Allen May, former general 
solicitor of the General American Life, 
who is president of the Mutual Savings 
Life, was the principal witness in sup- 
port of his company’s bid. Judge May 
stated that the organizers of Mutual 
Savings Life are not putting new 
money into the proposed plan to sal- 
vage Central States Life and are 
merely risking their reputations. He 
stressed that the assets of the old com- 
pany would be administered for the full 
benefit of the policyholders and that the 
expenses of management are to be lim- 
ited to the average expenses of the 15 
life companies of similar size as to 
amount and character of insurance now 
operating in Missouri. 

Judge May reported he had com- 
pleted some special legal work for the 
Life Presidents Association on Sept. 1 
at its headquarters in New York City. 
Prior to last March he was connected 
with the old Missouri State Life and its 
successor, the General American Life, 
for 17 years. 


Organized by Fairbanks 


The Mutual Savings Life was organ- 
ized by Alfred Fairbank, president Cen- 
tral States Life. Several members of 
the final board of Central States Life 
will be trustees for the new mutual 
company if its bid is accepted by the 
court. 

C. E. Nelson, actuarial consultant 
and formerly an actuary for the Mis- 
souri insurance department, _ testified 
that he had aided in the preparation of 
the Mutual Savings Life’s plan for the 
mutualization of the Central States 
Life. He said that the proposal was 
primarily intended to give all equities 
and benefit possible to the Central 
States Life policyholders. 

Harold A. Reise, Chicago, consulting 
actuary, commenting on the bid of the 
State National Life said that there was 
no limitation of the expenses that 
would be chargeable against the Cen- 
tral States Life’s account under that 
bid. 

M. J. Harrison, former insurance 
commissioner for Arkansas and now 
ancillary receiver for the old Home 
Life of Little Rock assets held by the 
Central States Life, objected to the 
proposed increase in the lien on the 
Home Life policies from 50 to 60 per- 
cent. 

Testimony was introduced showing 
that the State National Life’s bid also 


has a provision for a mutualization of 
the Central State Life’s business. 

Directors of the Mutual Savings Life 
were selected from among the 110 St. 
Louis business and professional men 
who put up $1,000 each to purchase a 
three-year paid-up endowment life pol- 
icy from the new company. This money 
provided the $100,000 which the com- 
pany had to deposit with the Missouri 
insurance department in order to qual- 
ify to do business. 

To offset the $4,457,568 impairment 
in the Central States Life assets, as re- 
vealed by the department’s examina- 
tion, the Mutual Savings Life’s bid 
proposes a total lien of $5,200,000, in- 
cluding interest. 


Hansen Favors Mutual Savings 


Charles M. Hansen, actuary Missouri 
insurance department, testified there 
was no reason why the Mutual Savings 
Life’s plan would not be successful pro- 
vided its management “is careful and 
cautious in operations.” He contended 
that the State National’s bid does not 
provide adequate equitable treatment 
for the Central States Life policyhold- 
ers while the Mutual Savings Life plan 
was prepared chiefly for their benefit. 

Mr. Hansen estimated that the State 
National Life would make a profit of 
$447,000 over a 10-year mutualization 
period if its bid for the Central States 
Life is accepted by the court. He based 
this estimated profit on the manage- 
ment fees provided under the com- 
pany’s proposal. These fees, he said, 
would total about $781,000 in 10 years. 
State National would charge $2 a thou- 
sand on premium-paying business, $1.25 
on non-premium-paying business and 
75 cents on group insurance. 

State National Life officials contend 
that their plan is the better of the two 
proposals and that its $100,000 capital 
stock would be retired during the 10 
year period, thus effecting complete 
mutualization under seasoned manage- 
ment. 

Circuit Judge Auten of Little Rock, 
who has supervision over the ancillary 
receivership proceedings at Little Rock, 
through the courtesy of Judge Flynn 
has been sitting on the bench with him 
so as to get the benefit of the testi- 
mony given concerning the two bids. 


—— 


NEBRASKA OBJECTS TO PLAN 
LINCOLN, NEB.—The Nebraska 


insurance department is critical of the 
plan announced for sale of the Central 
States Life in which many Nebraskans 
hold policies. The Nebraska depart- 


ment thinks proposed plan to pay all 
valid death claims and accidental death 
benefits in full up to Dec. 31, 1955, by 
the successor company, is discrimina- 
tory and that all policies should be 
treated alike. The department is advis- 
ing Nebraska policyholders to pay pre- 
miums from policy loans until the 
future of company is determined by the 
courts. 





Capital Revision Planned 


The capital structure of Security Life 
& Trust of North Carolina is being re- 
vised. For several years the capital has 
consisted of 3,840 shares of $100 par 


value. Now, in order that the sto 
may be more widely distributed, the pa; 
value has been reduced to $10 and there 
will be an increase in the total capital. 
zation so that the capital figure will he 
$400,000. Each present shareholder yijj 
receive 10 shares of $10 par value stock 
and 1,600 shares of new stock will he 
offered. Present shareholders may pyr. 
chase 4.6 shares of new stock at $19 
per share for each 100 new shares held. 





United Buys Own Building 


United of Chicago has purchased the 
building that it occupies at 2721 South 
Michigan avenue, ‘this being a cash 
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showed a gain of insurance 
in force for the 
months of 1941 over the 
same period in 1940. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


The business in force in the United States at the end of 
1940 established a new record for the thirty-eight years dur- 
ing which the Company has been operating in this country. 
New business continued to show a consistent upward trend. 

Over 28% of the new business issued by the Manufacturers 
Life in 1940 was on the lives of American citizens—who now 


own more than 20% of the total insurance in force. 


More 


than half of the Company’s $14,300,000 increase in business 
in force in 1940 was derived from the United States division 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 60414 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 190 MILLION DOLLARS 
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transaction. The building has a 100 foot 
frontage on Michigan boulevard and 
140 foot depth. The south part of the 
lot is improved with a four-story build- 
ing, three stories of which are used by 
United and the north half is improved 
with a three-story building, one story of 
which is used by United. The building 
thus affords room for expansion and 1s 
conveniently located to take care of Chi- 

agency requirements. ; 
“uring the first eight months of -this 
year the premium income of United has 
equaled the entire income for last year 
and indications are that there will be 
about a 40 percent increase for the en- 


tire year. 





Maclellan and Cartinhour 
Honored at 25-Year Mark 


President Robert J. Maclellan and 
W. C. Cartinhour, vice-president. and 
secretary of Provident Life & Accident, 
were honored when the company’s di- 
rectors held a luncheon to mark the 25th 
anniversary of their election as president 
and secretary respectively. Key men. of 
the company’s home office staff partici- 
ated. : 
TT saiie W. Chambliss, vice-presi- 
dent and “elder statesman” of the board, 
who is associate justice of the Tennes- 
see supreme court, served as toastmas- 
ter. Handsome silver service pieces, in- 
scribed to commemorate the event, 
were presented to the two officers. 

Significance of Provident’s growth 
was stressed by Judge Chambliss when 
he brought out the fact that in 1916 the 
assets were $350,000, and this year will 
exceed $17,000,000; -that total premium 
income in 1916 was about $700,000 
whereas today it is running at a rate 
of more than $11,000,000 annually. The 
company was operating in only 15 states 
in 1916, and now has active agency or- 
ganization in 35 states from coast to 
coast, he said. It was during the last 
quarter-century that the railroad and 
life departments were organized, these 
divisions of the company now occupying 
a commanding position, as do the older 
group and accident departments. 

He pointed out that it was actually 
a “double anniversary” for President 
Maclellan, his 25th as president and his 
36th as an officer of Provident. Direc- 
tors present, all of whom contributed 
briefly with congratulations and best 
wishes, included, in addition to those 
mentioned, Preston, Paul Jf. 
Kruesi, Scott L. Probasco, W. E. 
Brock, Robert L. Maclellan, John A. 
Chambliss and L. N. Webb. 


—_—_— 


Majority Favors Reinsurance 
of Pathfinder Mutual Life 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB—By a 

vote of 3,255 to 203, policyholders of 
the Pathfinder Mutual Life voted ap- 
proval of the proposal submitted by 
President Stanley Long and fellow di- 
rectors to reinsure with the Standard 
Life of Indianapolis, which is to take 
Over assets and assume _ liabilities. 
President Long and Director J. G. 
Hoye were delegated to complete the 
transaction. Only 34 policyholders at- 
tended, the remainder sending proxies. 
The existence of permanent proxies to 
officers of the company caused some 
discussion with the state insurance de- 
partment, but the law permits the 
delegation of such power if contained 
in the application or policy. 
. Immediately following the meeting 
four policyholders obtained an injunc- 
ton from District Judge Kroeger re- 
straining the officers of the company 
and its attorneys from proceeding fur- 
ther with the matter of reinsurance or 
ot making a contract with the Indiana 
company until such time as a hearing 
can be had upon the application for a 
receivership. The petitioners, two of 
whom are parties to a suit pending in 
the local courts for the appointment of 
@ receiver, ask a court finding that the 
ime taken at the special meeting be 
eclared null and void. Hearing is to 
be held this week. 


COMPANY MEN 


U. of Indiana Man Takes 
Teachers Insurance Post 


William C. Greenough, assistant to 
the president and personnel director of 
the University of Indiana, has been 
named .assistant to the president of 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity. In his 
new post Mr. Greenough will consult 
with trustees and officers of colleges 
and universities throughout the country 
regarding retirement income and collec- 
tive life insurance plans for staff mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Greenough is a graduate of In- 
diana University and took post-graduate 
work in economics at Harvard. Before 
joining the Indiana faculty he was an 
examiner with the Indiana department 
of financial institutions and has also 
had considerable newspaper experience. 








New Public Relations Director 


Jack C. Land, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations of 
the Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma 
City. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has completed 10 
years in life insurance and has finished 
much of the C.L.U. requirements. 





B. D. Flynn Now a Director 


Benedict D. Flynn, vice-president of 
Travelers, has now been elected a di- 
rector to succeed the late B. A. Page. 
Mr. Flynn has been an officer of Trav- 
elers for 34 years, starting in 1907 as 
assistant actuary. Since 1930 he has 
been secretary, actuary and vice-presi- 
dent, 





Hepburn Named to Group Post 


The Sun Life of Canada has ap- 
pointed Arnold J. Hepburn inspector of 
agencies of the group sales division. 
He has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1928. 








How D’Olier Divides Time 
Between Many Tasks 


The ‘Milwaukee “Journal” during the 
American Legion convention carried a 
very entertaining interview with Col. 
Franklin D’Olier, president of Pruden- 
tial, who was the first commander of 
the legion. Among other things the 
story set forth Col. D’Olier’s routine of 
work for Prudential, as civilian defense 


director of the second corps area, for 
Princeton University of which he is 
trustee and for the various industries 
and social services of which he is a di- 
rector. 

Col. D’Olier leaves his home at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., about 7:15 for Newark 
20 miles away. At 9:30 he goes to New 
York where he works until 1 p. m. on 
civilian defense duties. He then returns 
to Prudential and works there until 6 
p.m. Saturday afternoon he devotes to 
his duties as trustee of Princeton. 

“My hobby in life is work,” Col. 
D’Olier was quoted as saying. “It’s 


I am 
It’s 


better to wear out than rust out. 
giving this chassis all it can stand. 
seasoned and it can take a lot.” 





A group from the National Life & 
Accident at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Cincinnati included E. B. Stevenson, 
executive vice-president; R. E. Fort, as- 
sistant ordinary manager, and Powell 
Stamper, sales promotion manager. C. 
C. Hunnicutt, Knoxville district man- 
ager, made an excellent talk at the gen- 
eral session. 





$235 A Month 


financial statement. 


HELENA 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President 








were the average earnings last 

year of a Western Life Fieldman in a one-man agency on a 
written business of $68,000 of which $64,000 was paid for. 

His earnings illustrate the substantial rewards possible 
under a Western Life contract for the man who writes for 
quality rather than quantity. 

This man’s first year commissions were $1814 and his re- 
newals $871, bonuses for the quality of his business bringing 
the total for the year to $2829.45. 


He is delighted with his contract and happy in his work. 


General agency openings in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. Look up our 


WESTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since 1910 


Assets $15,516,096 
Surplus $2,400,000 


MONTANA 


LEE CANNON 
Agency Vice President 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Erskine Is Mutual Benefit 
Supervisor in Michigan 
Raleigh R. Stotz, general agent for 
Mutual Benefit Life in central and west- 
ern Michigan, has 
appointed John A. 
Erskine as _ field 
supervisor with 
headquarters at 


Jackson. Mr. Ers- 
kine has been as- 
sociated with the 
Stotz agency for 
14 years, princi- 
pally at Benton 


Harbor, Mich., and 
has more than one 
and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars of in- 
surance in _ force. ao. 
His new _ duties 

will include supervision and develop- 
ment of new organization in Jackson, 
Battle Creek, Lansing, Adrian and 
Hillsdale. Mr. Erskine is a graduate 
of Alma College where he was active 
in athletics. He entered life insurance 
in 1927 with Mutual Benefit. In 1928 
he moved to Benton Harbor. He is a 
past president of the Benton Harbor 
Life Underwriters Association. 


Goes With Wisconsin National 


A. K. Perego, who has been connected 
with the Milwaukee city agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual, has taken charge 
of the agency of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life in that city. He attended 
the Wisconsin National convention at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
this week, accompanied by Mrs. Perego. 


Travelers Names Field Assistant 


Warren B. Crawford, assistant cashier 
at Oakland, Cal., has been appointed 
field assistant in the life department of 





- Erskine 








Travelers there. Mr. Crawford joined 
the company in 1927 at San Francisco. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
California and was engaged in the 
moving picture business before entering 
insurance. 





Swanson West Coast Supervisor 


Raymond C. Swanson, formerly gen- 
eral agent of Monarch Life in Omaha, 
has been transferred to Oakland, Cal., as 
west coast supervisor of the Monarch, 
with offices in Latham Square building. 
Mr. Swanson is in charge of all of the 
general agencies on the coast, from the 
standpoint of recruiting and also train- 
ing the general agents and their men. 
He is now actively engaged in recruiting 
an agency organization. 





Ragar with General American 

Virgil Ragar has been named Sedalia, 
Mo., general agent by the General 
American Life. He has been in the 
business over two years. He is secre- 
tary of the Sedalia Association of Life 
Underwriters. 





Name Hawaii Manager 


Bernard A. Young, Portland, Ore., 
agency organizer for New York Life, 
has been appointed resident manager in 
the Hawaiian Islands with headquarters 
at Honolulu. He is a graduate of the 
University of Oregon. 


E. J. Spencer with Franklin Life 


The Franklin Life has appointed 
E. J. Spencer as general agent for east- 
ern Kansas with headquarters in Kansas 
City. He has been in the business in 
Kansas for 27 years. 








Robert Burns has been appointed 
general agent of Minnesota Mutual Life 
at Hamburg, Ia. 








LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Equitable Society 
Parley in Texas 


Present conditions offer life agents a 
great opportunity, W. W. Klingman, 
Texas manager, stressed at Equitable 
Society’s annual Texas educational con- 
ference at Camp Waldemar, Kerrville, 
Tex. Companies are now interested in 
career men who are willing to study life 
insurance earnestly so that they may 
both give and gain from the service 
which they render, he said. 

W. Barnes, assistant supervisor, 
Houston, reviewed the rapid growth of 
the Equitable mortgage investments in 
Texas, showing that during 1940 they 
practically doubled those of 1939. R. A. 
Kella, assistant supervisor, Dallas, re- 
viewed investment developments in 
northern Texas. 


Opportunities Are Explained 


In a skit “Opportunity for the Sales- 
man Who Has No Goods to Sell,” Guy 
Goldstandt, J. J. Fraley, unit manager; 
Miss Thelma Crawford and W. E. Bil- 
heimer, assistant Texas manager, all of 
Dallas, gave a graphic portrayal of 
the situation of a sales manager and a 
salesman of an aluminum company 
which had been put out of business by 
priorities, with Mr. Bilheimer explaining 
the opportunities in life insurance sell- 
ing. Career men with determination, 
an appreciation of the shortening of time 
opportunity as men advance in age and 
an appreciation of the service of life 
insurance are needed, Mr. Bilheimer de- 
clared. 

“Life insurance is the greatest factor 
in our present civilization through which 
widows and orphans are protected and 
the aged guaranteed an income when 





they most need it,’ L. W. Klingman, 
Dallas, north Texas agency manager, de- 
clared. He described bank accounts as 
imprisoned dollars screaming for release 
and land investments as inflexible in- 
vestments based on the future. Invest- 
ments in stocks are like an elevator, 
rising and falling with no assurance that 
they will carry the owner to his goal. 


Persistency Pays in Two Ways 


Speaking on “Consistency and Per- 
sistency in Production,” Henry Ely, 
Dallas, urged agents to spend their Sat- 
urday afternoons working on records 
and preparing plans for the following 
week. 


Mr. Ely devotes approximately a 
fourth of his time to servicing old 
policyholders. As a consequence, his 


renewal ratio is 99 percent. Not only 
does this pay him through renewal com- 
missions but also through the building 
of strong friendships with his policy- 
holders they become a most valuable 
source of prospects and consequently 
new business. 


Welch Discusses Success 


Vincent S. Welch, second vice-presi- 
dent Equitable Society, said the funda- 
mental factors in the success of a life 
agent are: confidence in the company 
and its performance of its obligations, a 
belief in the product, a market and the 
salesman himself. 

The career man, according to Mr. 
Welch, has the right mental attitude, 
signifying a willingness to study con- 
sistently and work industriously; he 
plans his work so that he knows where 
he is going and what he is going to do 
when he gets there; he prospects sys- 
tematically and has at all times the 
names of 50 old acquaintances who are 
prospects and 50 new names of people 
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160 Per Cent | 


We're up to our ears in business. This 
year's plans called for a growth of insurance 
in force equal to 160 per cent of last year's 
increase. And last year was a good year! | 

We're getting the increase, thank you. | 
It's pouring in from the nearly 500 men and | 
women who hang up Liberty National rec- 
ords. We're particularly proud because this | 





flood of business comes from fewer repre- | 
| sentatives than we had all last year. 

| Our hats are off to our 160 per centers. 
And incidentally, their average earnings 
compare mighty favorably with some aver- 


ages we've seen. 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Frank P. Samford, President 
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HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS = 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD = 
Chosen by more than 100 Insurance Organizations as their a. 
meeting place—many returning again and again... A os 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . .. Where you'll - 
always meet your friends and associates. > 
ad 
W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. nat 
Phil. J. Weber, Res. Manager. ue 
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to see; he has a vision of what life 
insurance will do for the prospect and 
his loved ones, and he can portray the 
services in such a manner that the pros- 
pect can see the picture as applied to 
himself and his problems. 

The final and absolute essential for 
the man who desires to become a suc- 
cessful career man is the spirit which 
(drives a man to serve and to aid those 
who need his service in seeing the 
value of life insurance no matter how 
dificult the task may prove to be, Mr. 
Welch declared. 


Group Manager Talks 


J. A. Bell, Jr., Dallas, group manager, 
reviewed the development of group busi- 
ness in Texas. Selling a group case 
during his first month or two in the 
business is one of the best possible ways 
for the new agent to finance himself, he 
pointed out. ; 

R. S. Miller, Dallas cashier, J. R. 
Moody, San Antonio cashier, and Thorn- 
ton Ellis, Houston cashier, spoke. 

Cc. W. Klingman, San Antonio 
agency manager, emphasized the oppor- 
tunity offered in the sale of juvenile in- 
surance which gives the agent an entree 
and makes possible other sales on the 
father and mother. 

In discussing opportunities in life in- 
surance, W. C. Catterton, Houston 
supervisor, declared the life agent enjoys 
freedom from the whims of a large cor- 
poration, freedom of action, freedom of 
directing his efforts toward a richer and 
happier future from the standpoint of 
increased income and greater service to 
people. 


Open Mind Essential 


Mr. Catterton stressed the importance 
of an open mind which permits its 
owner to learn from all with whom he 
may come into contact. Mental de- 
velopment and mental alertness are es- 
sential to the life agent who is daily 
matching wits with other men in his 
efforts to earn a living and to serve 
those who need life insurance. 

Lloyd Spooner, district manager, 
stressed the value of honest and efficient 
service. Through friendships so devel- 
oped much business will develop, he 
said, 

Bilheimer Talks on Salesmanship 


In discussing salesmanship, Mr. Bil- 
heimer urged agents to educate them- 
selves on what life insurance is and on 
how to get their product into the hands 
of those needing it. 

A skit was presented by the Houston 
agency showing a skeptical supervisor 
how the heart responds to a proper 
presentation of life insurance service. 
_In analyzing factors in success, W. W. 
Klingman pointed out that the average 
life agent is not more successful because 
of lack of imagination as to future possi- 
bilities, lack of working to get most out 
of himself, lack of teamwork, lack of 
Proper mental attitude which comes 
from unwillingness to learn from others, 
lack of hard work, and lack of consistent 
Persistent effort to improve. Mr. Kling- 
man closed with an appeal for a vision 
so that the shadow falls behind. 


Great National Honor Clubs 
Have Two-Day Conference 


Members of the Leaders and Presi- 
dent’s Clubs of the Great National Life 
of Dallas gathered for a two-day educa- 
tional conference Sept. 26-27 at the 
Ferndale Club near Pittsburg, Tex. 

Fr The program, under the general direc- 
ton of Richard N. Lewis, supervisor of 





rales, will spotlight a study of selling 
baa and discussion of production 


tig Peakers from the two honor produc- 
: clubs will include J. K. Bell, 
anesville; Frank Hill, Pampa; Ken- 
oo Moore, Lubbock, president Lub- 
fo ge of Life Underwriters: 
oo a Monroe, Jr., Dallas, president 
9 veaders and President's Clubs; E. 
baa, “se Dallas; Ted Hudson, Hender- 

— C. MclItheran, manager at Corpus 


Several home office executives and 


agency officials will be on the program 
in addition to Mr. Lewis, including S. 
J. Hay, president; C. C. Weichsel, vice- 
president; R. F. Weichsel, secretary; R. 
B. Shields, Dallas manager, and J. S. 
Baldwin, Austin manager and president 
of the Austin Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Manhattan Life Meets in 
White Sulphur and Capital 


WASHINGTON—Four cups for out- 
standing performance were presented at 
the final session here of the Manhattan 
Life’s convention for its leading produc- 
ers and general agents. The first part 
of the convention was held at White 
Sulphur Springs and the last two days 
at the Mayflower Hotel here. 

President J. P. Fordyce presented the 
Halsey cup to James G. Ranni, New 
York City, as leading general agent. 
Vincent W. Edmondson, assistant to the 
president, presented the three other 
cups, one going to Richard Grobstein, 
New York City (Edwards) agency, lead- 
ing agent in volume; the second to 
Charles Pinkus, Westwood, N. J., for 
being the first to qualify for the conven- 
tion; and the third to John LeGath, also 
2 Westwood, who led in number of 
ives. 

A feature of the convention was an an- 
nouncement of new contract, the “family 
security policy.” This gives the bene- 
ficiary an income of $10 a month, for 
each unit purchased, until the insured 
would have reached age 65. The policy 
is convertible to age 60. To encourage 
policyholders to continue their protec- 
tion even after age 60 the policy suaran- 
tees payment of the stipulated income 
for at least 60 months if the insured dies 
any time between age 60 and 65. The 
contract is issued also on substandard 
lives and waiver of premium and double 
indemnity may be purchased. 

Besides Mr. Fordyce and Mr. Ed- 
mondson, Elder A. Porter, secretary and 
gale was on hand from the home of- 

ce. 








Top Continental American 
Agents Convene in N. J. 


The biggest Convention Club in the 
history of Continental American Life 
held its meeting at Atlantic City. The 
convention was opened with a luncheon 
and an address by President A. A. 
Rydgren, who also spoke at the open- 
ing business meeting. Others on the 
business session program were Dr. 
Claude L. Benner, vice-president; Ralph 
E. Halstead, superintendent of agen- 
cies; Warren F. Howe, director of sales 
training; Thomas W. Reed, chief un- 
derwriter and assistant secretary, and 
Howard D. Shaw and Leonard C. 
Kiesling, agency assistants. 





Wisconsin Life Rally at Wausau 


. K. Gustafson, general agent 
of Wisconsin Life at Wausau, Wis., 
presided at a meeting there of agents 
from cities in central and northern Wis- 
consin. Speakers included J. L. John- 
son, field supervisor, and George Hold- 
husen, superintendent of agents, both 
from the home office in Madison. The 
theme was the need and method of 
tailoring life insurance programs to fit 
specific needs of applicants. 





Security Mutual Convention 


The program has been completed for 
the agency convention of Security Mu- 
tual Life of Lincoln, Neb., in the home 
office city Oct. 2-4. The first formal 
convention session will be held the 
afternoon of Oct. 3 with J. W. Maloney, 
president of the Leaders Club in the 
chair. Vice-president M. A. Hyde will 





A&H PREMIUMS 


are up. Subscribe to The Accident & 
Health Review and get your share. Only 
$2 a year, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

















































A REMARKABLE 
RECORD 


Provident Fieldmen gathered at the Life Con- 
vention early in September were congratu- 
lated upon this remarkable record: 


Within the period of a year, Life insurance in 
force increased from $142,045,502 (August 31, 
1940) to $163,796,551 by the close of August, 
1941. 


@ A gain of $21,751,049 during this 
twelve month period. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Chattanooga—Since 1887—Tennessee 










BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEBRASKA 
PRESENTS 


Cooperative Advertising 
Plan for Agents 
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give a talk on today’s trends and 
George Quam will lead a round table 
discussion on “Sources of Present Busi- 
ness.” Arthur Lynn, Kansas City gen- 
eral agent of Massachusetts Mutual, will 
speak on “Whom Shall We Motivate?” 

At the session the next morning T. S. 
Rogers, secretary of the Leaders Club, 
will preside. The Oklahomans will put 
on a presentation and there will be a 
round table discussion in charge of 
R. H. Maloney. Vice-president T. A. 
Sick will be heard as well as L. J. 
Davis. 

The final convention feature will be 
a breakfast the morning of Oct. 4 for 
junior agents. 





Fidelity Mutual Leaders Honored 


Chief honoree at the meeting of the 
Leaders Club of Fidelity Mutual Life 
at Lake of Bays, Ont., was L. C. Bur- 
well, Jr., manager at Charlotte, N. C., 
who won the trophy awarded each year 
to the member whose business has 
shown the highest persistency. Mr. 
Burwell was closely pressed by H. A. 
Mader, Ridgway, Pa., who had the 
same lapse ratio, but less volume ex- 
posed. Honors also went to Manager 
W. Stanton Hale of Atlanta, whose 
agency showed the highest percentage 
of increase in convention qualifications. 
Y. C. Calvert, Columbia, S. C., was 
cited for his 413 weeks of continuous 
production. 


Occidental Life Gathering 


General agents and branch managers 
in the western agency divisions of Occi- 
dental Life will open a three day con- 
ference in Los Angeles Sept. 29. Sim- 
ilar meetings will open at Chicago Oct. 
13 for general agents and branch man- 
agers in the midwestern, eastern and 
Canadian divisions. 


M. C. Nelson Holds Rally 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. — 
Some 100 agents from the Iowa agency 
of Equitable Society attended a sales 
meeting here as guests of M. C. Nelson, 
Iowa manager. 


John Hancock Picks ‘42 Dates 


John Hancock general agency leaders 
will go to White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., for their 1942 convention. The 
dates selected are Aug. 20-22. 


Set Bankers Life 1942 Parley 


The Bankers Life of Nebraska an- 
nounces that its annual 1942 agency 
meeting will be held at Lawsonia, Green 
Lake, Wis., June 28-July 1. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK AUGUST PRODUCTION 


August production of ordinary paid 
for business in New York City, as es- 
timated by the Sales Research Bureau 
and released through the New York 
City Life Underwriters Association, 
amounted to $44,694,000 as against 
$45,801,000 for August 1940. 


YOUNGMAN LEADS COMPANY 


By paying for $880,000 in August the 
Arthur V. Youngman agency of Mutual 
Benefit Life in New York City became 
the company’s leading agency for the 
year to date. This represents an advance 
from fourth place a year ago. Total 
production since Jan. 1 is $4,978,000. 
The agency’s gain in lives insured is 
more than 12 percent while the volume 
increase is more than 8 percent. Leader 
in volume is Marcus D. Mason, who 
stands fourth among the company’s pro- 
ducers. Leader in lives is Dr. Charles 
W. Wunder. 





























New Indiana Examiner 

George W. Wolf of Peru has been ap- 
pointed an examiner for the Indiana in- 
surance department. 





NEWS ABOUT 


LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 
New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem.” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 





Calitornia-Western 
on 3 Percent Basis; 
Adopts New Forms 


California-Western States has revised 
its rates, adopting the 3 percent Illinois 
standard reserve for both par and non- 
par plans. This permits the use of one 
schedule of surrender values for both 
departments. 

Term contracts have been shifted 
from non-par to participating and 15 
and 20-year term policies have been 
added. Income to females under the 
life income contract has been reduced 
from $8.85 to $8.80 monthly, with 100 
months as the guaranteed period. 

A new “3-Two-1” policy has been in- 
troduced on both participating and non- 
participating plans. It carries $3000 in- 
surance to age 50, $2000 to age 60 and 
$1000 to maturity at age 85, the premium 
remaining level throughout. Other new 
contracts for the participating depart- 
ment are: Term to 65; modified life (5); 
modified life (3); Golden West produc- 
tion period; 20-payment preferred risk 
endowment 90; 20-payment special pre- 
ferred risk endowment age 96, and the 
family defender. 

A partial digest of the rates follows: 


Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
Non-Participating Participating 
(A (A) 


tPref. *Life 
End. 20P. (A) Risk Inc. - 


Age End. 20 Yr. End. Age 5/Yr. 
Age 85 at85 End. at90 65 Term 
10 $13.55 $22.37 $44.87 ....$22.75 .... 
15 14.72 23.85 45.10 $17.24 25.04 ' 
20 16.14 25.89 45.89 18.71 27.97 _.... 
21 16.48 26.31 45.45 19.07 28.64$ 9.65 
22 16.82 26.74 45.53 19.44 29.36 9.73 
23 17.18 27.19 45.61 19.80 30.09 9.79 
24 17.56 27.66 45.69 20.21 30.89 9.86 
25 17.96 28.14 45.78 20.64 31.74 9.95 
26 18.39 28.64 45.88 21.12 32.63 10.04 
27 18.86 29.13 45.97 21.63 34.02 10.13 
28 19.86 29.67 46.08 22.14 34.96 10.23 
29 19.88 30.23 46.20 22.70 35.98 10.34 
30 20.43 30.77 46.33 23.28 37.04 10.45 
31 21.01 31.37 46.47 23.92 38.46 10.58 
32 21.62 32.03 46.62 24.59 39.95 10.71 
33 22.26 32.68 46.79 25.30 41.59 10.86 
34 22.94 33.39 46.97 26.05 43.31 11.04 
35 23.66 34.09 47.18 26.84 45.14 11.21 
36 24.48 34.78 47.39 27.67 47.15 11.41 
37 25.23 35.56 47.64 28.57 49.36 11.78 
38 26.07 36.31 47.91 29.51 51.70 12.04 
39 26.97 37.15 48.20 30.52 54.28 12.46 
40 27.92 37.99 48.54 31.56 57.02 12.7 
41 28.94 38.86 48.92 32.67 59.81 13.1 
42 30.01 39.79 49.33 33.87 62.83 13.66 
43 31.16 40.77 49.79 35.12 66.15 14.10 
44 32.37 41.80 50.30 36.48 69.79 14.79 
45 33.67 42.88 50.89 37.90 73.78 15.37 
46 35.04 44.03 51.53 39.44 78.41 16.03 
47 36.52 45.25 52.24 41.04 83.59 17.00 
48 38.08 46.55 53.03 42.79 89.46 17.87 
49 39.75 47.92 53.92 44.61 95.97 19.11 
50 41.54 49.38 54.89 46.59103.385 20.22 
51 43.33 50.84 55.87 ....111.77 21.46 
52 45.27 52.40 56.96 - 121.52 23.15 
53 47.33 54.07 58.18 - 132.99 24.71 
54 49.55 55.87 59.55 146.386 26.82 
55 51.95 57.80 61.06 162.35 28.76 
60 66.25 69.53 70.94 oa a 
65 BU1D: ..ss Siéieve” IDOE. ~<e ‘ 


*$1,000 insurance or cash value, if 
greater at maturity. 

t+Non-renewable; convertible within 4 
Minimum $2,000. 
tMinimum $3,000. 
(A) Minimum $2,000. 








Negroes Set for Collection Drive 


The five-week period, Sept. 29 to Oct. 
27, has been designated as National Col- 
lection Month by the National Negro 
Insurance Association, A goal of $1,700,- 
000 in collections has been set for the 
observance under the direction of A. P. 
Bentley, agency director of Fireside Mu- 
tual. The association will give recogni- 
tion to companies and agents for out- 
standing performances during the cam- 
paign at the mid-year conference of 
agency officers held in November at 
Cincinnati. 





Diamond Life. Bulletins. increase sales. 
Write 420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 


Guarantee Mutual 
on 3% Basis 


Effective Oct. 1 Guarantee Mutual 
Life has adopted the 3 percent reserve 
basis for all contracts. Coincident with 
this change the company has with- 
drawn some of the less popular con- 
tracts and has announced a new policy 
form, the adjustable protector. 

The adjustable protector, which will 
be written for a minimum of $2,500, is 
essentially a term to age 65 contract. 
At age 65 the policy provides for re- 
duction in amount and change in plan 
to $1,000 of ordinary life as of the 
original age of issue with a continuing 
premium as of the original age. 

In making the change to the 3 per- 
cent basis Guarantee Mutual is follow- 
ing the policy first adopted in 1931 of 
charging the policyholder a gross pre- 
mium as low as possible consistent with 
safety. 

Below are shown some of the new 
rates per $1,000: 


Ord. life Ret. Ad- 
pref. 20 End. ine. Eco- just- 
low pay. at at65 nomic able 

Age rate life 65 (M.)_ protr. protr. 
20 $15.83 $25.85 $18.68 $22.83 $10.81 $13.26 
21 16.17 26.24 19.20 23.54 11.03 13.49 
22 16.54 26.65 19.74 24.30 11.27 13.74 
23 16.92 27.06 20.32 25.10 11.53 14.00 
24 17.382 27.50 20.94 25.95 11.79 14.28 
25 17.75 27.95 21.59 26.84 12.08 14.56 
26 18.19 28.41 22.27 27.79 12.37 14.86 
27 18.66 28.89 22.99 28.80 12.69 15.18 
28 19.15 29.40 23.77 30.27 18.03 15.51 
29 19.66 29.91 24.59 31.87 18.40 15.86 
30 20.20 30.46 25.47 32.55 13.78 16.23 
31 20.77 31.01 26.39 33.80 14.19 16.61 
32 21.387 31.60 27.39 35.14 14.63 17.01 
33 22.00 32.20 28.47 36.56 15.10 17.44 
34 22.67 32.82 29.61 38.10 15.60 17.89 
35 23.38 33.48 30.84 39.73 16.14 18.37 
36 24.12 34.16 32.16 41.50 16.74 18.87 
37 24.90 34.87 33.60 43.39 17.36 19.41 
38 25.73 35.62 35.14 45.44 18.05 19.97 
39 26.61 36.39 37.04 47.71 18.79 20.56 
40 27.55 37.21 38.76 50.11 19.59 21.19 
41 28.54 38.07 40.63 52.79 20.46 21.86 
42 29.59 38.97 42.67 55.72 21.41 22.57 
43 30.71 39.93 44.89 58.94 22.43 23.33 
44 31.90 40.93 47.33 62.47 23.54 24.14 
45 33.16 41.99 50.02 66.38 24.75 24.99 
46 34.51 43.12 53.05 70.56 26.07 25.90 
47 35.95 44.30 56.43 75.39 27.49 26.87 
48 37.47 45.56 60.19 80.80 29.05 27.90 
49 39.10 46.90 64.41 86.89 30.74 29.00 
50 40.83 48.33 69.19 93.82 32.57 30.17 





Five copies of “Problems of the Smaller 
Estate” by Attorney G. B. Rogers cost $1. 
Order from National Underwriter. 


Great-West Life Offers 
Graduated Premium Form 


Great-West Life has introduced a 
low-cost insurance plan designed for 
the strained incomes of today. It js 
called the graduated premium policy, 

Fifty percent of Great-West’s busj- 
ness on the day the new plan was ip- 
augurated was in graduated premiym 
policies. Out of a total of $930,000 in 
new policies sold on that day, $450,000 
were of this type. 

The initial cost is only one-half the 
normal premium. After the first pre. 
mium, the reduction of 50 percent 
drops gradually each year until the 
fourth year the payment is almost nor- 
mal. For the fifth and succeeding 
years the premiums are relatively equal 
to ordinary insurance with a slight in- 
crease. Hence, by this graduating 
process life insurance has become acces- 
sible when living costs tend to put it 
out of reach. 


$2,000 Minimum 


Minimum policy issued under the 
graduated premium plan is $2,000, avail- 
able to all ages from 15 to 60. It car- 
ries the regular cash and loan value af- 
ter the third year and the contract 
shares in the dividends. 

The policy is the same in effect as 
an ordinary life endowment at 85 plan 
except that the first four annual pre- 
miums are smaller than the level pre- 
mium that is in effect for the fifth and 
succeeding years, and that the policy 
does not provide for maturity as an en- 
dowment at age 85. The first annual 
premium is 50 percent of the fifth pre- 
mium, the second is 62% percent, the 
third 75 percent, and the fourth 87% 
percent. 

At age 35, for example, the premium 
the first year is $13.19; second year 
$16.49; third, $19.79; fourth $23.08; fifth 
year and thereafter $26.38. 





Seek Disbarment of “Adjuster” 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Nashville 

Bar Association has filed suit in David- 
son county court to disbar J. L. Lackey, 
attorney, for his connection with the 
“Insurance Adjustment Bureau,” which 
he operated with his brother, I. L. 
Lackey. The Lackeys are charged with 
collecting exorbitant fees for collecting 
“cash surrender or other accrued values 
on industrial insurance policies.” It is 
charged that their fees average one- 
third of the amount collected. 

J. L. Lackey has filed suit for $100,000 
against Metropolitan Life, National Life 
& Accident, the Nashville ‘“Tennes- 
seean” and eight Nashville attorneys, 
charging “conspiracy and libel.” 





Aggressively Developing State of Illinois 
Offering Unusual Agency Opportunities 





Liberal First Year Commission and Non-forfeitable 
Renewal Commissions 





GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 
An Old Line Legal Reserve Company 


46 Years of Continuous Faithful Service 
to Policyholders 





431 South Dearborn Street 


Writing Complete Line of Modern Policies with 
All Standard Provisions 
Ages (0-60) 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 
Modern Juvenile Contracts Full Benefits Age 5 


Wrrre Us Topay ror Particutars 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Editor. Gives Texas Group 
Viewpoint of Prospect 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Charles E. Green, 
editor of the “American-Statesman,” 
addressing the Austin Association of 
Life Underwriters, expressed the atti- 
tude of the prospect toward the under- 
writer and pointed out that the pros- 
pect employs a defense mechanism at 
the approach of a salesman that needs 
to be broken down. 

“| buy insurance because I don’t 
like to worry,” he said. “I find it is 


worth it to me to have my insurance 


man do the worrying for me over prob- 
lems that may arise.” 

Here Mr. Green suggested that such 
a theme might be employed to advan- 
tage by the insurance fraternity in its 
advertising. 

“‘T believe that the insurance profes- 
sion has failed to tell its story properly 
to the public,” he added. He suggested 
the more pictorial, eye-anpeal type of 
advertising that interests the average 


reader. 

A. F. Ashford, president of Western 
Reserve Life, recalled a survey made 
recently by his company in which those 
interviewed were asked how insurance 
agents will be more acceptable to the 
public, and the varying answers to the 
question reviewed. 


Wisconsin Officers to Confer 


MILWAUKEE—Officers and direc- 
tors of the Wisconsin Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold their first 
quarterly meeting at Oshkosh on Oct. 3, 
at the Hotel Athern, it is announced by 
Joseph Hinkes, Milwaukee, state secre- 
tary. Routine business and_ reports 
including a resume of the national con- 
vention in Cincinnati, will form the pro- 
gram. In. the evening the officers will 
be guests at the monthly dinner meet- 
ing of the Fox River Valley Life Un- 
derwriters Association which will meet 
in Oshkosh. President Earl E. Wheeler, 
Madison, and other state officers will 
speak, The Fox River Valley associa- 
tion includes agents in Appleton, Nee- 
nah, Menasha, Oshkosh and a number 
of other cities in that area. 


Nelson Is Twin Cities Speaker 


Bert C. Nelson, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee, will talk on “Sign 
Here” at a luncheon meeting of St. Paul 
Life Underwriters Association, Oct. 1, 
opening the fall season. 

On Oct. 3 Mr. Nelson will address 
the Minneapolis association. 





Names Delaware District Agent 


Guy M. Graybill, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed district agent for Delaware by 
Connecticut Mutual Life. He has been 
in life insurance for two years and 
Prior to that served as an accountant. 

Mr. Graybill attended Temple Uni- 
versity and lives in Bellefonte, Del. He 
is chairman of the program committee 
of the Delaware Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and is past president of the 
Business Men’s Club of Wilmington. 





, Houston, Tex.—Charles E. Seay, South- 
and Life, Dallas, spoke at the kick-off 
meeting on prospecting and gave some 
Pointers on meeting people under favor- 
able circumstances. 

<2 Seay, who is chairman of the 
pc ech Round Table of the Texas as- 
Foe Lg honored at a breakfast 

x ouston as i 

and directors. ae 
vinewton — John A. Witherspoon, Nash- 
pa eve agent John Hancock Mu- 
ne ife and newly elected president of 
oe National association, will speak 


mratianta—Robert Strickland, president 
a Company of Georgia, spoke. 
és ne Tels H. Jamison, director 
Spoke Service Northwestern Mutual, 
mi on “Top Flight Compartments.” 
Pc Succeeding meetings Bert Nelson, 
am chairman, has lined up Ralph 
ubey to discuss “Life Insurance 


Speaks” on Oct. 16; V. G. Harrold, Lin- 
coln National general agent at Fort 
Wayne, “Selling Life Insurance in To- 
day’s Market,” Nov. 18, and George E. 
Lackey, Detroit general agent Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, “Cooperation with 
Trust Companies and Attorneys,” Dec. 11. 

Mississippi— J. B. Russell, Jackson, 
has been named secretary of the state 
association. 


La Crosse, Wis.—The new officers took 
over their duties at a breakfast session. 
They are George Nixon, Central Life of 
Des Moines, president; M. B. Matteson, 
Metropolitan, vice-president, both of La 
Crosse, and Ford Stickler, Onalaska, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, secretary-treas- 
urer. A round table discussion of unique 
personal experiences in life underwrit- 
ing will feature the October meeting. 


Enid, Okla.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for a sales training school to be 
conducted each Saturday morning from 
Oct. 11 to Jan. 17. The association spon- 
sored an advertisement stressing the 
fact that individual agents would give 
policyholders information concerning 
canceled policies without cost or obli- 
gation. The committee on national de- 
fense savings bonds reported that it is 
organizing its work to fit the defense 
effort. 


Massachusetts—A meeting has been 
called at Worcester, Oct. 2, to be at- 
tended by committee chairmen of all the 
eight local associations in the state for 
a discussion of cooperation in the state 
defense plans of the Massachusetts De- 
fense Committee. 








Protest Reorganization Plan 


WASHINGTON—Five life compa- 
nies owning $5,397,000 of first mortgage 
bonds of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Company have filed exceptions to 
some of the recommendations of R. H. 
Jewell, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion examiner, for a reorganization plan. 
Companies are Equitable Society, Fidel- 
ity Mutual, Mutual Life, New York Life 
and Prudential. 

The bondholders’ committee proposal 
called for issuance of $9,000,000 of new 
general mortgage bonds but the exam- 
iner cut this to $4,500,000 on the ground 
that the probable earnings of the road 
would not support the larger amount. 
The companies asked the I.C.C. to dis- 
regard this recommendation of the ex- 
aminer. 





Office Management Speakers 


A number of insurance speakers are 
being featured at the Office Manage- 
ment Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association in New York, Oct. 
22-23. Harry J. Volk of Prudential will 
give a talk on “What’s Important in 
Equipment Today?” Cecil B. Atwater of 
Liberty Mutual will give a talk on “Im- 
proving and Standardizing Branch Of- 
fice Methods,” and Dr. Marion A. Bills, 
assistant secretary of Aetna Life, will be 
heard on “Ability and Aptitude Tests.” 


Defense Bond Rally Oct. 9 


Chicago life insurance agents will 
launch the local drive for national de- 
fense savings on Oct. 9 at a breakfast 
rally to be staged by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Speaker 
will be Gale F. Johnston, field director 
of the national defense savings staff. 

Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life, Pe- 
oria, was named Illinois state chairman, 
and Charles J. Zimmerman, general 
agent for Connecticut Mutual Life, and 
L. Mortimer Buckley, New England 
Mutual, were appointed to serve on the 
national committee. 

A special meeting of the advisory 
council will be held immediately fol- 
lowing the breakfast. 


Col. Franklin D’Olier, president of 
Prudential, spoke at a dinner for 500 
members of Everyman’s Bible Class in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, New- 
ark, on his experiences and observa- 
tions in Great Britain. 











Order four copies of Albert Hirst’s 
en a Man Dies” for $1 from National 
Underwriter. 





A NEW PLAN 


“Three-Fold Security’—a new Fidelity 
plan just released—meets the three basic in- 
surance needs of the great middle income 
group—today’s insurance buyers. The plan, 
wrapped in one easily owned package—and 
priced right for this market—offers this three- 
fold security. 


$50 a month at age 65, guaranteed as long 
as you live, and if you die before 65— 


$50 a month to your wife for ten years, 
and in addition— 


$1,000 in cash to square you with the world 
and take care of those last expenses. 


Easy to understand—easy to own—easy 
to sell—the new Fidelity Three-Fold Security 
plan meets the insurance needs of the vast 
middle income group. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 

















Roekford Lifemen 


Are Having Another Banner Year In: 


New Goals Attained 

New Services Rendered 
New Territories Opened 
New Policyholders Served 


Attractive General Agency Openings in IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Iowa. 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rockford, Illinois 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 
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LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 





Case Against 
Carlin Is Now 
Being Perfected 


Now that Francis R. Carlin, who 
was supervisor of St. George Fraternal 
Life of Chicago, has been apprehended 
in Gallup, N. M., Assistant State’s At- 
torney C. Vernon Thompson of Chi- 
cago and his’ assistants are working 
at a fast pace in an effort to secure an 
indictment of Carlin before the Sep- 
tember grand jury in Chicago. Extra- 
dition proceedings are now in progress 
and Carlin is expected to arrive in Chi- 
cago in a few days. He is accused of 
appropriating to his own use about 
$118,000 of the funds of St. George 
Fraternal. 

The market value of what was left 
of the assets of the society is now 
only about $28,000 and the receiver has 
received no bids for reinsurance. There 
were about 1,500 members mainly 
throughout the middle west and most of 
the members are in their 60’s, 800 of 
those had paid up contracts. Member- 
ship in the society was limited to Eng- 
lishmen or those whose fathers were 
English citizens. 

Mr. Thompson is thoroughly at home 
on this assignment, as he has prepared 
a number of _ insurance prosecution 
cases in the past, notably in connec- 
tion with the Security Life of Chicago 
scandal. 

Mr. Thompson has made an analysis 
of the confirmation of 47 brokerage 
houses through which Carlin sold assets 
of the St. George Society. He has also 
analyzed the bank accounts of the so- 
ciety to determine how its fluctuation 
corresponded to the sale of securities. 
He has developed the fact that securi- 
ties sold out of the St. George assets 
portfolio by Carlin through these 47 
brokerage houses totaled $63,555 and 
that the checks made by the brokerage 
houses to Carlin were endorsed by per- 
sons who are reputed bookmakers. In 
addition there are some 30,000 of se- 
curities that were known to have been 
in the portfolio of the society but are 
there no longer. Efforts are now being 
made to trace the ownership of these 
securities by getting in touch with the 
issuers. 

Mr. Thompson has discovered that 
the alleged defalcations commenced in 
a small way in the summer of 1938. 
Carlin was at first employed by the so- 
ciety as a sort of special agent. Pre- 
viously he had been connected with a 
conservation company. Later at the 
St. George society he was given the 
position of supervisor. Apparently he 
won the confidence of the executive 
committee and he was given letters of 
authority to remove securities from the 
deposit vaults. It seems that he told 
the committee that he was undertaking 
to convert the portfolio into one of high 
grade bonds of early maturity. 

The society formerly operated as the 
Order of the Sons of St. George. In 
1937 an examination by the Illinois de- 
partment disclosed that the lodge and 
the insurance operations were confused; 
that deficits in the lodge were being 
made good from the insurance account. 
The department ordered this to be cor- 
rected and St. George Fraternal Life 
Insurance Society was formed. 

Apparently the books were never 
audited and there had been no examina- 
tion since 1937. Carlin did not file a 
full 1940 annual statement with the in- 
surance department by March 1. He 
did file an abbreviated statement, de- 
claring that the society had assets of 
$182,000 but he did not give an analysis 
of the portfolio. He pleaded that his 
health was bad and that he had not 
been able to do the work. About the 
middle of May he disappeared and the 
shortage was discovered. 

Carlin was bonded for only $10,000 


na en ae 


and this coverage was obtained only in 
April of this year. 


Michigan Union Life 
Deal Is Now Ratified 


LANSING—Commissioner Berry has 
announced that, with exception of some 
minor formalities, a merger has been 
completed of the business of Michigan 
Union Life of Grand Rapids with that 
of the Maccabees of Detroit. 

Approval has been given the agree- 
ment between the two societies by their 
legislative and governing bodies and by 
the department and the merger contract 
is likely to be formally signed and placea 
in effect late this week. 

‘Under the contract, the charge against 
each certificate in force of Michigan 
Union Life will be 70.33 percent of the 
net reserves. This, it was pointed out, 
would amount to about $70 on a $1,000 
certificate in effect for between eight 
and nine years. Each member, to con- 
tinue his coverage in Maccabees, either 
must pay a sufficient assessment to dis- 
charge his pro rata share of the impair- 
ment in reserves or accept a_ lien 
against his policy on which a 4 percent 
interest charge will ‘be made until it is 
paid off. 

Michigan Union Life had approxi- 
mately 14,000 adult members with some 
$14,000,000 of insurance in force and 
3,700 junior members with about $1,700,- 
000 of insurance coverage. The assess- 
ment charge will be made only against 
adult certificates. 

Benefits under all certificates termi- 
nated by death prior to effective date 
of the merger are to be full paid. Thus 
all benefits paid by the old Michigan 
Union Life on the basis of deduction of 
the lien established in 1940 will be paid 
in full. In addition there will be no de- 
duction made on death claims arising 
within the next two years, no matter 
what the status of the individual assess- 
ment. Members of Michigan Union 
Life who suspended premium payments 
in December, 1940, will be permitted to 
reinstate their coverage by paying all 
back premiums. Assumption certificates, 
together with information regarding 
terms of the merger, are to be mailed to 
all members of Michigan Union Life 
within the next fortnight. 

Representatives of the field depart- 
ment of Michigan Union are expected 
to become affiliated with Maccabees’ 
field force and they are to be given com- 
mission contracts for new members on 
the same basis as are available to Mac- 
cabees field workers. The Grand Rapids 
offices of Michigan Union and its other 
offices will be continued in op- 
eration for the present, at least. The 
agreement was signed by E. W. Thomp- 





son, supreme commender and C. L. 
Biggs, supreme record keeper, of the 
Maccabees. 


Standard Life Gains Cited 


George R. Allen, president of Stand- 
ard Life of Lawrence, Kan., in his re- 
port at the supreme lodge convention 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., reported that 
for the four years, 1937-1940, payments 
to members and beneficiaries totaled 
$6,034,656. He recalled that Standard 
Life was one of the first fraternals to 
abandon the 4 percent basis and during 
1937 new tables of contribution were 
computed based upon the American ex- 
perience ~ improved at 3 percent. 
Since Jan. 1, 1938, all adult certificates 
have been pte the 3 percent basis. 
Earnings on the 3 percent business last 
year were sufficient to enable the so- 
ciety to pay dividends upon certificates 
of this form in force long enough to be 
eligible to participate in surplus earn- 
ings. New sales are retarded by the 
fact that the public still recalls the fact 
that 20 or 30 years ago inadequate rates 
and improvident plans of operation ne- 
cessitated readjustments in many fra- 
ternal societies. 

Insurance in force of Standard Life 


on the 3 percent basis as at Dec. 31, 
1940, totaled $2,883,294. The 4 percent 
business as of the same date amounted 
to $30,141,377. Policy reserves totaled 
$10,615,403 and surplus $826,087. 





Oregon Fraternal Day Popular 


A record crowd attended Fraternal 
Day at the Oregon State Fair. Spon- 
sored by the Oregon State Fraternal 
Congress, the various organizations held 
a picnic dinner followed by a parade, a 
program of music in the stadium and 
an address by Oregon secretary of 
state, Earl Snell, on “What Fraternal- 
ism Does for America.” Jack Ashen- 
felter had charge of the affair. 





Slovene National Operates Widely 


The Slovene National Benefit, Chi- 
cago, which has just reinsured Slovene 
Progressive Benefit, now is doing busi- 
ness in 19 states and Canada. It was 
erroneously stated in last week’s issue 
that it operated solely in Illinois, its home 
state. 








Fitzgerald and Evans on Tour 


Edmund _ Fitzgerald, vice-president 
Northwestern Mutual Life, and L. J. 
Evans, assistant director of agencies, 
spoke at a dinner meeting of policyhold- 
ers and agents at Wheeling, W. Va., in 
charge of Clyde Law, general agent. 
Wright Hugus, Wheeling attorney and 
member of Northwestern Mutual’s ex- 
amining committee of policyholders, also 
talked. A film, “Fred Foresight Goes to 
Milwaukee,” was presented. 

Roger Clark, Pittsburgh general 
agent, was host to his agents and the 
two company officials at a luncheon in 


his city. Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Evans 
spoke and the motion picture was 
shown. Another policyholders’ dinner 


meeting was held at New Castle, Pa., 
with local arrangements in charge of 
Daniel Treloar, Jr., district agent for 


the Northwestern Mutual. 





Gains in 


insurance for 
1941 now 123% 
of entire year 
1940— 


and 14 weeks 


to go! 
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a SE_ 
cyssion Of questionable cases with 
agents. There appears to be no reason 


jor 2 more Stringent selection policy ex- 
cept in the potential war risk class but 
me selection men heedlessly may al- 
iow their discussion with agents to drift 
into pessimistic channels, The agent 
should be properly informed and edu- 
ated on underwriting matters. This 
will encourage their cooperation with 
respect to routine rules and will tend to 
correct the impression that the home 
ofice is searching for new and unim- 
portant reasons for declining applicants. 

Mr. Fritz remarked that the institute 
tas enjoyed rapid and sound growth. It 
las attained a membership of more than 
4) companies. There are many selec- 
tion problems to be solved and the insti- 
tute endeavors to treat these questions 
30 as to provide the greatest benefit to 
the majority of the members. 

A long range perspective must be 
taken by the underwriter in attempting 
to appraise future mortality. The effect 
of the present world-wide turmoil can- 
rot be predicted but there are many fac- 
tors contributing to favorable mortality 
in normal times so that a reasonably 
bright outlook for future life insurance 
mortality may be assumed. The duty of 
the underwriter is to insure risks for 
adequate premiums and to refuse to ac- 
cept the risk when it cannot be placed 
in an insurable class. 


DR. R. P. MACKEY 


Dr. R. P. Mackey of Chicago, pro- 
fessor of neurology at the University 
of Illinois, gave a paper “Neurotic 
Factors in Applicants for Life Insur- 
ance” at the opening session Thursday. 

Dr. Mackey spoke highly of the life 
insurance physician who must “step out 
and face the cold mortality statistics.” 

“The insurance examiner,” he said, 
“must, in a very brief examination, 
learn to accept the man who will live 
long and reject the man who will die 
early.” 

The good phvsician must not restrict 
himself to the rejection of bad risks. 
He must know also how to evaluate 
many signs so as not to exclude the 
good risks. For example, there is a 
difference between the albuminuria of 
severe renal disease and that called 
orthostatic; between true arterial hyper- 
tension and the elevation of blood pres- 
sure due to emotional tension. Al- 
though laboratory tests are helpful, it 
is often necessary for the physician to 
fall back upon his clinical judgment 
and that half-conscious insight which 
years of work alone can give. Today 
there is growing realization of how 
symptoms often arise from emotional 
stress, fear, hate, unconscious conflicts 
and the like. Every physician must de- 
termine whether a patient suffers from 
physical disease or exhibits symptoms 
due to his emotional reaction to his sit- 
uation. All of life cannot be seen 
through a microscope and all of medi- 
cine cannot be boiled in a test tube. 
Some doctors assert that a diagnosis of 
neurosis is a confession of defeat and 
that when better microscopes are built, 
So to speak, there will be fewer people 
labelled neurotic, but the speaker does 
not share that opinion. 


Diagnosis of Neurosis 


The diagnosis of neurosis, however, 


he said, is not one of exclusion, but is 
based upon its own symtomalogy. In 
medico-legal work, the problem of the 
neurosis is ever present and urgent and 
Causes more trouble than any other 
Problem since the law doesn’t know 
what to do with the neurotic even when 
he is recognized. 

' As a matter of fact human beings 
suffer from states of mind as well as 
‘rom states of body and disturbing 
physical symptoms often result from 
Worries, fears, disappointments, hates, 
indecisions and apprehensions, blocked 











ambitions and frustrated love. Such 
patients must be treated differently and 
more skillfully than those that some 
medicine or operation will cure. 

An applicant for life insurance de- 
sires to hide or minimize any symp- 
toms he may have whereas the aver- 
age patient desires to tell the truth so 
that he may be cured. The injured pa- 
tient in a medico-legal or insurance 
controversy has an interest in exagger- 
ating his symptoms so as to make sure 
of winning his case. The self-interest 
of the applicant for life insurance, how- 
ever, leads him to hide any idea that 
he may be ill. The applicant usually 
wants the policy and desires to appear 
well and to hide all symptoms. 


Relies on Examination 


_That means that the examing phy- 
sician will be much more dependent 
upon his examination and less on the 
medical history than the average phy- 
sician. Applicants for life insurance 
minimize or entirely withhold *symp- 
toms. Therefore the physician is much 
more dependent upon what he can see 
and feel or get an x-ray picture of. 

Nevertheless the recognition of the 
neurotic is important to the examining 
physician and the insurer. The anxiety 
neuroris for instance, gives rise com- 
monly to tachycardia elevation of blood 
pressure, tremors, sometimes even gly- 
cosuria and other abnormal findings 
which may suggest serious organic dis- 
ease and wrongly disqualify the appli- 
cant for life insurance. Such a dis- 
qualification, based upon a wrong diag- 
nosis is an injustice to the applicant. 
The neurotic patient, normal in other 
respects, is usually a better than nor- 
mal risk for life insurance. He takes 
extraordinary care of himself, as a rule 
runs to a doctor at the first provocation 
and finally winds up living longer than 
the average expectation. 

On the other hand if the individual 
is applying for sickness insurance, 
these manifestations of anxiety and 
self concern make him a bad risk, since 
he would make claim for illness that 
other people disregard. In recognizing 
the neurosis for what it is and not mis- 
take it for organic disease requires the 
rare quality of clinical judgment. It 
is the result of half conscious process 
of thought in which the experience of a 
lifetime is brought to bear on the 
problem. 


Nose for Incongruous 


Recognition of a neurotic state de- 
pends upon a sound knowledge of the 
habits and traits and characteristics of 
organic disease and a keen nose for the 
incongruous and atypical in a patient’s 
signs and symptoms. As an example 
the patient with an anxiety state may 
present symptoms which superficially 
resemble those of a toxic goiter. Upon 
more careful scrutiny, however, these 
symptoms are never quite the same as 
those of hyperthyroidism. 

Another characteristic of neurotic 
symptoms is their multiplicity. Then 
the symptoms and signs of neurotic 
conditions are variable and inconstant. 
Areas of anesthesia shift upon succes- 
sive examinations, regions of tender- 
ness, sharply localized at one time, may 
be found to have shifted when another 
examination is made, etc. Moreover 
the symptoms are often vaguely de- 
scribed. 

Allergic conditions, which although 
not neurotic manifestations, do indicate 
an unstable autonomic nervous system 
and often coexist with neurotic states. 

The examining physician has a spe- 
cial burden to discover neurotic factors 
in the applicant. The most important 
single tactic he can employ is the in- 
dividualization of the patient and care- 
ful and skillful interrogation. He must 
make an effort to meet the applicant as 
an individual, to make his inquiries 
casually, concerning himself with the 
social, emotional and personal relation- 


ship of the patient in a friendly, casual, 
perhaps incidental fashion. He can in- 
dulge in pleasantries about golf, fish- 
ing, or whatever the applicant may do 
for amusement, keeping a keen eye 
open for evidences of unusual person- 
ality reactions, strange or unusual in- 
troverted tendencies. He must avoid 
being too specific about symptoms and 
strive to detect broad personal quali- 
ties, overabsorption with himself, undue 
timidity, shyness or a sense of inferior- 
ity, queer or cranky complexes. He 
should be on the lookout for such evi- 
dences of a mal-adjusted personality as 
alcoholism, religious or political fanati- 
cism, social or anti-social attitudes or 
even if possible sexual abnormality. 


Must Not Antagonize 


At the same time the physician must 
avoid antagonizing the applicant and be 
prepared to retreat whenever he seems 
to sense any resentment. 

In evaluating the prospects, the phy- 
sician must recognize that all people 
are neurotic in greater or lesser degree 
and that an exaggerated emphasis must 
not be placed on minor degrees of mal- 
adjustment. It also makes a difference 
whether the applicant wishes life in- 
surance, sickness insurance or a retire- 
ment or endowment plan. For straight 
life insurance, most neurotic patients 
are good risks provided no _ physical 
handicap exists. For sickness and acci- 
dent insurance the shoe is on the other 
foot. Neurotic complainers are not 
good workers. They get injured or 
take sick more often than people who 
are less absorbed in themselves and 
they stay sick longer. In this sense 
such people are injured by insurance 
since some of them would undoubtedly 
get well but for the reward. 

The most important significance of 
the neuroses for insurance people is 
that they be not mistaken for serious 
organic disease. It is worth something 
to know that apparently ominous symp- 
toms are not due to disease and will 
pass with the circumstances which gave 
them birth. 





Lawrence Backers Look to ‘42 


NEWARK—tThe defeat of Howard 
C. Lawrence, general agent at Newark 
for Lincoln National Life, for trustee of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters last week, has been keenly 
felt throughout New Jersey. The com- 
mittee, headed by John A. Ramsay, 
Newark general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, worked hard to elect Mr. 
Lawrence. The committee, however 
feels that it has laid sufficient ground- 
work to assure Mr. Lawrence’s election 
next year and an early campaign is 
anticipated. 
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In its quarter century of 
experience Provident 
Life has steadily in- 
creased its capacity and 
enlarged its facilities to 
serve its clients through- 
out the Northwest. 

Its sound growth and 
financial stability have 
not been retarded by 
wars, epidemics or 
panics occurring dur- 
ing these twenty-five 
years of progress. 

With its traditional 
record of close relation- 
ship accorded both pol- 
icyholders and repre- 
sentatives, Provident 
Life invites your inquiry. 
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BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Life Assets Are Stabilizing Factor 
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associations, savings bank insurance, and 
war risk insurance. 

Mr. Laird said that while ordinary 
had grown steadily until 1930, during 
the depression, there was actually a 
shrinkage in insurance in force, and the 
recent gains have just brought the total 
coverage at the end of 1940 back to the 
level of ten years ago, 81 billion dollars. 
During this period: so far as new busi- 
ness and insurance in force is concerned, 
industrial has made a better record than 
ordinary while group insurance in force 
reached its 1930 level by 1935 and since 
then has increased steadily to 15% bil- 
lion dollars at the end of 1940. 

He said that although old line insur- 
ance in force has not grown at the old 
rate, the total premium income from all 
lines, expressed as a percentage of the 
national income, has risen from 2 per- 
cent in 1920 to 4 percent in the boom 
year of 1929 and 5.3 percent in 1940. 
Today the total in force in old line com- 
panies is equal to current national in- 
come for less than 1% years. With 
expanding industrial activity, the national 
income is increasing rapidly, and this 
coverage should be built up to an 
amount equal to the national income for 
at least three years, 


Annuities, Pensions Increasing 


Taking up annuities and pensions, Mr. 
Laird pointed out that in fifteen years, 
premiums received for annuities had 
risen from $40,000,000 to over $250,- 
000,000. Today the companies are pay- 
ing out at the rate of over $100,000,000 
a year, and the potential’ annual pay- 
ments.gn deferred annuities under which 
the cj nies ;have not yet commenced 
to pay, are oven three times this figure, 
The social security. plan of the federal 
government for providing pensions has 
merély encouraged individuals to buy 
stifl more annuities from the life insur- 
ance companies and has led employers 
to superimpose additional pension bene- 
fits for employes by means of a group 
annuity contract’ guaranteed by a life 
insurance company. Starting from noth- 
ing about 1927, premiums for group 
pensions have risen to $130,000,000 in 
1940. 

Mr. Laird felt that with the curb on 
instalment buying and other similar 
steps there is a new cry that the indi- 
vidual should spend less and save more. 

“The experience of Canada in the last 
two years shows that in a nation at 
war, with high income taxes, people can 
tighten their belts and make astonishing 
savings. They have maintained normal 
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purchases of life insurance and ab- 
sorbed three internal war loans. In 
addition they are buying war savings 
stamps at the rate of about $7,000,000 
to $10,000,000 a month. In the United 
States the publicity on defense bonds 
and stamps will not only lead people to 
invest in these securities but give an 
impetus to the entire idea of thrift.” 
Mr. Laird showed that through life 
insurance policies and annuities, savings 
banks, building and loan associations, 
government pension and trust funds, 
United States baby bonds, and federal 
savings plans, there is today held $75,- 
000,000,000 in various fiduciary organiza- 
tions offering the thrifty individual an 
opportunity to set aside something in 
the order of savings for a rainy day. 


New Mortality Table Described 


The new mortality table prepared by 
the special committee working with the 
insurance commissioners and presented 
to the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners on Sept. 10, was 
described by John S. Thompson, vice- 
president of the Mutual Benefit Life and 
a member of the special committee. 

The new table is intended to be suit- 
able, based on current experience, for 
calculating reserves, participating pre- 
miums and non-forfeiture values, Mr. 
Thompson said. 

The table, reflecting current mortality 
with a reasonable safety margin for 
adverse contingencies, has in general 
been based on the mortality of repre- 
sentative companies during the past dec- 
ade. Suitable margins have had to be 
included as they are necessary in the 
calculation of premiums and non-for- 
feiture benefits. Mr. Thompson stated 
that the period for such an experience 
should not be too long, lest the resulting 
table be regarded as no longer descrip- 
tive of current mortality, and it should 
not be so short that purely accidental 
fluctuations could have disproportionate 
weight or that the results would be 
uncertain or inconclusive because of 
paucity of data, especially at extreme 
ages. It was thought that a period of 
ten years was a reasonable compromise 
between those two points of view. 


Mortality Stable in Decade 


“The mortality of United States life 
insurance companies during the ten 
years 1931-1940 inclusive has been 
practically free from the effects of wars 
and epidemics and, in general, reason- 
ably stable. The decade, of course, has 
been one of pronounced economic re- 
action, characterized by panic conditions 
and particularly severe depression in the 
early years, and perhaps a moderately 
significant feature of the mortality ex- 
perience of the period has been the 
suicide mortality and the adverse large 
risk experience during the years 1931- 
1934. Probably the most important 
feature has been the definite improve- 
ment in mortality during the decade, 
especially at the younger ages.” 

In calculating the mortality rates at 
ages 15 and under the committee found 
corroborating evidence of the improve- 
ment in mortality at these ages by ref- 
erence to the results of the 1940 census. 
However, the committee felt that a cau- 
tious approach was justified and was 
unwilling to assume that the remarkable 
improvement indicated in both the insur- 
ance experience and census experience 
could be fully reflected in a standard 
table built on conservative lines. 

The safety margins to which Mr. 
Thompson referred were so calculated 
as to increase in amount as the rate of 
mortality increased with age, but the 
rate of increase was fixed at a slower 
rate than the rate of increase of the 
mortality itself. In general, it was felt 
that the mortality margin should be 
sufficient to provide for an additional 
death rate of at least one extra death 
per 1,000 persons per annum, 

James R. Trimble, assistant mathe- 
matician of Mutual Benefit Life, in pre- 
senting a paper on “A Completed His- 


tory of Policies issued 1845 to 1865. by 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company,” took issue with an idea ad- 
vanced in the testimony before the 
TNEC to the effect that only a small 
portion of insurance policies is actually 
paid as death claims or maturing endow- 
ments and that therefore there is a 
frustration of the purpose of insurance. 
He stated that it is erroneous to con- 
clude from current statistics that only 
15 percent of life insurance is eventually 
paid as claims and pointed out that to 
obtain a true picture a closed block of 
policies must be traced to its conclusion. 

By investigating the completed history 
of about 33,000 policies issued and paid 
for from 1845 to 1865 inclusive involving 
over $100,000,000 of insurance, of which 
only one policy now remains in force, 
he found that over 14,000 policies had 
been paid as death claims or as matured 
endowments and that death claims alone 
amounted to $43,029,781 or 40.22 per- 
cent of the original issues. He said, “It 
is evident that any attempt to draw 
conclusions regarding the frustration of 
policyholders from the experience of a 
short span of years, as_ present-day 
critics have done, contains a_ serious 
error. It is only when the entire experi- 
ence has been completed that reasonably 
safe conclusions can be drawn.” 


Points Out Fallacy 


Mr. Trimble pointed out the fallacy 
in assuming that surrendered life in- 
surance fails of its purpose. He stated 
that much of the insurance terminated 
otherwise than by death or by com- 
pletion of the policy terms met at least 
one of the needs for which the insurance 
was originally issued, and in doing so 
may have served its purpose more im- 
portantly than if it had been carried 
to death or maturity. This, in a very 
real sense, is completion, not frustration. 

By calculating termination rates from 
the study of the 1845 to 1865 business 
and applying these rates to the business 
issued from 1920 to 1939 inclusive, he 
found a remarkably close correspond- 
ence. 

Since from 1920 to 1940 the country 
passed through its most disastrous de- 
pression, Mr. Trimble drew the conclu- 
sion that with the well organized agency 
system, companies’ efforts to conserve 
business, the insurance mindedness of 
the public, and the popularity of poli- 
cies settled under income arrangements, 
it is not at all impossible that the re- 
sults under present day insurance may 
be quite as favorable as those shown by 
the block of business in the study. 


RECORDS 


Protective Life—The company passed 
the $150,000,000 mark of insurance in 
force 33 days before the date set as 
the deadline for the feat at the company 
convention. Insurance in force has in- 
creased more during the first half of 
1941 than it did during the entire year 








° 





of 1940. For 20 consecutive months 
the sales of ordinary and group haye 
exceeded the same months of the pre. 
vious year and during the 12 month 
period, ending in August, insurance jp 
force increased over $21,800,000. 

Guarantee Mutual Life—August writ. 
ings exceeded those of August, 1940, py 
37.3 percent, thus recording the com. 
pany’s eighth consecutive 1941 gain 
month. For the first eight months the 
written business increased 17.6 percent 
and on a paid basis 13.1 percent. 

James B. O’Brien agency, Berkshire 
Life, Albany, N. Y.—Paid for business 
in August was $832,670, the largest 
monthly agency production ever receiveg 
by the company. New paid business at 
the end of August showed an increase 
of 56 percent over the first eight months 
of 1940, exceeding the entire business 
of 1940 by 11.4 percent. 


C. LU. 


Hoyers Form First CLU 
Father and Son Team 


What is believed to be the first father 
and son C, L. U..team is that of Ralph 
W. Hoyer and William B. Hoyer. 

Ralph W. Hoyer, general agent at 
Columbus, O., for John Hancock Mu. 
tual Life, newly elected trustee of the 
National Association of Life Under. 
writers, received his C. L. U. designation 
several years ago. At the conferment 
exercises in Cincinnati last week, his 
son, William B. Hoyer, was presented 
with his C. L. U. designation. W. B. 
Hoyer has been in his father’s agency 
since 1938 and has been pursuing his 
C. L. U. studies since that time. He 
graduated from Ohio State University 
in 1937 and from Dr. Huebner’s course 
at the University of Pennsylvania the 
following year. 


Schedule Atlanta Courses 


The Atlanta Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has completed plans to sponsor 
a C. L. U. study course covering Part 
IV. In addition, the Atlanta C. L. U. 
committee headed by Willis Milner, 
general agent Life of Virginia, is 
making arrangements for informal lec- 
tures on Parts I and A review 
group in Part III is also planned. Wil- 
liam Matthews, trust officer Fulton 
National Bank, will instruct the Part 
IV course. 














Joint Meeting in San Francisco 

At the first joint meeting of the San 
Francisco Quarter Million Round Table 
and San Francisco C. L. U. chapter 
George H. Eberhard, sales engineer, 
spoke, 


With the taking over of the business 
of the American Union Life of Tulsa 
by the National Aid Life of Oklahoma 
City, Commissioner Read of Oklahoma 
was dismissed as receiver. 
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New Decisions on War, Air Clauses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 





, 
during such service or within six months 
after discharge. . .” ; 

Vice-president Valentine Howell in 
his message to the field states that the 
company cannot attempt to interpret 
this clause under all the hypothetical 
circumstances that may be cited. How- 
ever, Prudential will consider claims as 
liberally as possible. He pointed out 
that the limitation becomes operative 
whether the war is declared or not. The 
determining factor is acts of war rather 
than a formal declaration of war. 


Death Due to Service 


Prudential intends to provide for the 
limited benefit only when the cause of 
death is due to service and full coverage 
is intended when the death is due to 
disease Or an accident not attributable 
to service in time of war. He called 
particular attention to the fact that the 
limitation of benefits expires auto- 
matically six months after discharge 
from service regardless of insurability 
at that time. 

In all states except Minnesota, the 
clause provides for a limited benefit “if 
the insured dies as a result of operating 
or riding in any kind of aircraft, except 
as a passenger on a regularly scheduled 
passenger flight of a commercial air- 
craft.” Slightly different wording is 
required in Nebraska. 

The limited benefit provided is the 
return of premiums paid with 3 percent 
interest with minimum and maximum 
limits that may become applicable in 
rare cases. 

Mr. Howell points out that the double 
indemnity benefit is not altered by the 
rider inasmuch as by its terms it does 
not cover the hazards in question. 


Permanent Disability 


The rider provides that if the policy 
contains provision for benefits in the 
event of total and permanent disability, 
such benefits shall not be allowed if 
disability results from disease origi- 
nating or bodily injury occurring while 
in military or naval service in the forces 
of a nation at war, declared or unde- 
clared, or (except in Minnesota) from 
operating or riding in any kind of air- 
craft except as a passenger on a regu- 
larly scheduled passenger flight of a 
commercial aircraft. 

The rider does not provide for waiv- 
ing any of the limitations upon payment 
of an extra premium. So far as possible, 
however, Prudential will endeavor to 
offer such coverage in small amounts if 
requested and if policies are submitted 
to the home office for amendment. 

No scale of extra premiums has yet 
been established for military or naval 
service. No commission will be pay- 
able on such extra premiums, in order 
to keep them as low as possible. 

The aviation limitation in ordinary 
policies may be amended to cover the 
tisk of flying as a pilot or member of 
the crew on one of the domestic sched- 
uled airlines at an extra annual pre- 
mium of $12 per thousand. No other 
aviation coverage at an extra premium 
can be offered at this time. 


Residence, Travel Question 


The revised war and aviation rider 

does not contain any residence and 
travel limitation. Cases presenting this 
tisk will be considered for ordinary in- 
surance on their merits and offered 
coverage in limited amounts at extra 
Premiums depending on the circum- 
stances, 
_ Proposed insured who are employed 
in the marine industry will be charged 
the usual occupational rating and will 
be accepted as follows: 

1. Great Lakes, inland water ways, 
harbor shipping and coastwise shipping: 

special war and aviation clause will 

used which includes a limitation of 
the benefit if the insured dies within two 
years of the date of issue of the policy 
as the result of an act of war. (Such 





a provision cannot be used in New York 
state. Therefore, in New York, inter- 
mediate applicants in this category will 
not be accepted but ordinary applicants 
may be issued policies with a war extra 
premium of $25 per thousand per year. 
No commissions are payable on such 
extra premiums). 

2. Trans-oceanic shipping: Interme- 
diate applicants will not be accepted, 
but ordinary applicants may be issued 
policies with a war extra premium of 
$25 per thousand. No commissions are 
payable on extra premiums. 


Minnesota Situation 


Prudential states that since an avia- 
tion limitation cannot be used in Minne- 
sota, it will be necessary to reject appli- 
cations when this limitation appears 
necessary. Prudential will accept as 
many applicants as possible with a war 
rider alone. It is hoped that the situa- 
tion is only temporary and that the 
necessary aviation limitation can soon 
be used. 

In Iowa Prudential will be forced to 
decline a great number of applicants. 

The Northwestern National’s new 
rider will be included in all policies 
applied for by members of or who con- 
template enlistment in the armed forces, 
R. O. T. C. students, and others be- 
tween ages 18 and 28 except those in 
classes 3 or 4 under the selective service 
act. 


Ten Year Provision 


Under the new rider, Northwestern 
National liability is limited to the 
amount of premiums paid if death 
occurs within 10 years: 

(1) from any cause while serving out- 
side of the states of the United States 
and the District of Columbia in the 
naval, military or air force of any nation 
engaged in war. declared or undeclared, 
or within six months after termination 
of such service if death results from any 
wounds, injuries, or disease suffered or 
commencing while in such service; or 

(2) As the result of war or any act 
incident thereto, while serving inside the 
states of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the naval, military 
or air force of any nation engaged in 
war, declared or undeclared, or within 
six months after termination of such 
service; or 

(3) As the result of service in or 
about, or travel or flight in, any species 
of air craft (except as a result of riding 
as a fare paying passenger of a com- 
mercial air lines flying on a regularly 
scheduled route between definitely 
established air ports) whether in time 
of peace or war, whether within or with- 
out the United States, and whether or 
not in naval, military, or air force serv- 
ice. 

The rider expires 10 years from date 
of issuance. 

Several forms of the new aviation 
and war risk exclusion rider have been 
prepared with slight differences made 
necessary because of various state de- 
.partmental rulings. 


REFUSE APPLICATIONS IN IOWA 


DES MOINES—Two life companies 
have issued orders to their Iowa agents 
to refuse applications of young men sub- 
ject to army service as a result of the 
state insurance department refusing to 
grant approval for a war clause rider. 

The Prudential issued orders that it 
will accept no more applications from 
such men aged from 18 to 28 inclusive 
while the Equitable Society already had 
a similar order in effect. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life also 
was reported refusing to issue policies 
to young men who have been classified 
and are subject to immediate induction 
into the army. 

Iowa is reported as the only state not 
having an out-and-out war risk rider 
with the department having approved 
only a modified clause which limits lia- 
bility on persons traveling in foreign 


countries or where the applicant is al- 
ready in military service. 

The refusal of the companies to write 
the draft-age applicants received front- 
page notice in Des Moines newspapers 
and likewise caused Commissioner 
Fischer of Iowa to explain his stand 
against the war clauses. 

“There are about 2,000,000 policies in 
effect here. We inducted into the army 
only about 13,000 Iowa persons in the 
last two years,” he said. “English war 
losses haven’t been as big an insurance 
factor there as Iowa automobile deaths 
are here.” 

In answer to the argument that: to 
write insurance without a war clause in 
lowa would be an unjust burden on pol- 
icyholders elsewhere, Mr. Fischer 
pointed out that the ratio is about 65 to 
1. “If the 65 unaffected by war can’t 
help carry the additional burden of the 
war on one, insurance isn’t the great so- 
cial institution I have been taught to 
believe it is. I believe that insurance 
should carry its share of the burden.” 

Mr. Fischer explained that he would 
prefer that insurance companies refuse 
men subject to the draft rather than 
write policies under a war clause which 
would give them only a premium return. 
He said a man buying such insurance 
might overlook the limited liability. 


MANAGERS 


Los Angeles Celebrates 
Winning Managers Trophy 


LOS ANGELES—The Life Insur- 
ance Managers Association of Los An- 
geles opened the season with a celebra- 
tion of winning the trophy as the out- 
standing managers association of the 
country at the Cincinnati convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. National Trustee Roy Ray 
Roberts and H. G. Saul, president of 
California Association of Life Under- 
writers, reviewed the work done in se- 
curing the trophy and paid tribute to 
Executive Secretary Joseph Charleville 
for his exposition of the association’s 
way of working. 

W. E. Hays, director of agencies of 
New England Mutual Life, a former 
member of the association, spoke on 
“Life Insurance Management’s Place in 
the Defense Program.” 

He said millions of dollars paid by 
families to life insurance companies are 
flowing out of the company treasuries 
to finance the defense program. In this 
the field forces of the companies play 
a greater part than the treasuries. The 
field forces have two ways to assist in 
curbing inflation: Selling defense bonds 
and adding to the family security by 
selling life insurance. There is a tre- 
mendous market for life insurance in 
the defense program. 

“From the standpoint of management 
our men are not geared to the present 
situation,” he said. “The men must be 
directed how to get into this defense 
program job. 

“Bonuses, pension trusts and pension 
plans leave the life underwriter little to 
offer, perhaps. But they do not carry 
family protection and the agent has this 
necessary supplementary program to 
offer. Another market is business in- 
surance. There is a _ tremendous 
amount of business insurance to be 
written as part of the defense program. 
It is our job as managers to qualify the 
average man to tap these markets. 

“The defense program is a challenge 
to life insurance to increase and to 
build up our man power. The defense 
program is bringing economic unrest 
and disturbance to many men in many 
walks of life and these men give us a 
splendid source from which to secure 
and train good men in the life insur- 
ance field.” 














New Head for N. J. Supervisors 


At a dinner-meeting of the Life 
Supervisors Association of Northern 
New Jersey in Newark, Saul Vort- 


refflich, assistant manager of the E. N. 
Van Vliet ordinary agency of Pruden- 
tial, was elected president to fill out the 
unexpired term of Fram Dedman, who 
resigned to become'a general agent in 
the south. Mr. Vortrefflich has been in 
life insurance work 25 years. 





Nelson Speaks to Cashiers 


Nels Nelson, manager Reliance Life 
in northern California, chairman of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation’s defense bonds drive, spoke to 
the San Francisco Life Agency Cashiers 
Association, explaining the set-up for 
the campaign, which will start shortly 
after Oct. 1. 


CHICAGO 


TOP THREE AGENTS WITH ALLISON 


The top three agents of Connecticut 
General Life at the end of eight months 
are members of the Norman K, Allison 
agency, Chicago. They are H. Kennedy 
Nickell, Guy Burtis and P. T. Aubin. 
Mr. Nickell is the retiring chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table of the 
N. A. L. U. Mr. Aubin has led the 
company at the end of the last four out 
of six years. 

That others in the agency are extend- 
ing themselves this year is evidenced 
by the fact that 18 out of the 24 mem- 
bers qualified for the regional meeting 
held recently at Green Lake, Wis. 














BLACKALL’S CHICAGO TALK 


Insurance Commissioner Blackall of 
Connecticut, who will be the speaker 
at the annual luncheon of the insur- 
ance division of the Illinois chamber 
of commerce in Chicago, Oct. 3, at the 
Palmer House has chosen as his sub- 
ject, “The Impact of the War on 
American Insurance.” 





ECHOES FROM CINCINNATI 

The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters Wednesday held its annual 
joint meeting with the Chicago C.L.U. 
The program was arranged by George 
Gruendel, Mutual Life, and was pre- 
sided over by Roland D. Hinkle, 
Equitable Society, president of the Chi- 
cago chapter. 

The speakers were Russell C. Whit- 
ney, Connecticut Mutual on “Capital or 
Income?”, L. Mortimer Buckley, New 
England Mutual, and Paul W. Cook, 
Mutual Benefit Life. The latter two 
repeated the presentations that they 
made at the Cincinnati N.A.L.U. con- 
vention. Don K. Alford, Prudential, 
was stooge in Mr. Buckley’s presenta- 
tion of “An Approach.” 

John P. Williams, director of the 
educational advisory department of the 
American College, spoke on “Develop- 
ment and Changes in C.L.U. Work.” 

John D. Moynahan, Metropolitan 
Life, newly elected president of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, conferred the designation 
and delivered the professional charge 
to the 11 Chicagoans who received the 
C.L.U. designation this year. 

Mr. Whitney spoke on importance of 
agents today knowing the business. 
Today, he declared, it is necessary to 
confine the interview to as few words 
as possible as the prospect is a busy 
man. To do this requires knowing life 
insurance which knowledge can only be 
secured through study. 

The first issue of the Chicago asso- 
ciation’s new bulletin, “Association Ac- 
tivities,’ was distributed and prizes 
in the contest conducted for the best 
name and cover design were awarded. 
The winners were Harry G. Walter, 
Penn Mutual, for the name selected by 
the committee and Alan Schwartz, Con- 
necticut Mutual, for the cover design. 





G. W. Burton, Muskegon, Mich., 
agent Equitable Life of Iowa, has com- 
pleted 700 weeks of consecutive weekly 
production. 
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Heaney Elected President of N.F.C. 


No War Clause or 
Extra Premium for 
Service Men 


F; raternals Feel That All 


Policyholders Should Ab- 
sorb Extra Burden 


By DALE SCHILLING 
SAN FRANCISCO—Societies of the 


National Fraternal ‘Congress probably 
will not adopt war clauses for new poli- 
cies issued to males of military ages, it 
appeared evident at the annual conven- 
tion here this week. They also very 
likely will not demand an extra premium 
from males in the service whose war 
risk they may cover. 

The fraternals generally feel their un- 
usual setup demands they give the 
greatest possible service to members, 
and exhibit the sound Americanism 
which they inculcate in lodges, by not 
imposing an extra burden of premium 
on males who respond to the war call. 
Instead, without doubt, the extra cost, 
when and if it occurs through war 
claims, will be applied over the entire 
membership in the form of a small extra 
assessment. 


Possible By Open Contract 


This is made possible by the open con- 
tract. The fraternal leaders feel the war 
cost should be spread evenly, so that 
those who remain at home will pay their 
just share. It is anticipated fraternal so- 
ciety members will not object to dis- 
charging this patriotic duty. The whole 
subject was discussed at length in the 
annual meetings of the Fraternal Actu- 
arial Association and Fraternal Field 
Managers Association, which are di- 
gested elsewhere in this issue. 


‘Persistency Major Topic 


_ Persistency of business was a major 
topic of discussion. Society leaders for 
several years have been fully aware of 
the need for a modern conservation pro- 
gram, and have done a great deal about 
it. Some leading societies have reversed 
the dangerous downward trend of mem- 
bers and insurance in force, and N. F. C 
societies as a whole last year showed a 
modest increase in both items. Yet it 
still is painfully obvious far too much 
new production is being required each 
year just to offset lapses surrenders and 
terminations by death. 

Greater realization of the need for new 
blood in societies’ home office and field 
managerial staffs was evident at the 
meeting. The representation at each N. 
F. C. annual meeting appears to have a 
lower average age level. Without relin- 
quishing its distinctive benefits and char- 
acter fraternalism is steadily becoming 
more modern in its methods and out- 
look. It is being geared to do today’s 
job efficiently and to appeal to the peo- 
ple through the most competent service. 
Finally, with the eighth consecutive an- 
nual appearance before the congress of 
Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and gen- 
eral counsel American Life Convention, 
and a letter of greeting from V. P. Whit- 
sitt, manager Life Presidents Associa- 
tion, there was more evident this year 
than ever before the “hand-in-hand” pol- 
icy of the three organizations. These 
‘three represent life insurane- of Amer- 
ica, and they are presenting a united 
front to defend the American way of 
life by providing a service of economic 





Ten-point Program 
Proposed for Field 
Work of Societies 


A 10-point program was submitted 
by the committee on field work with 
the comment that at least one of the 
many valuable results would be a bet- 
ter persistency of business and particu- 
larly of new business. The program 
is: 


Seek Quality Agents, Business 


“1. We recommend that more care 
be given in the selection and employ- 
ment of agents. 

“9. We urge the use of the clear- 
ing house record of undesirable field 
workers which is kept at the Chicago 
office of N.F.C. 

“3. We highly recommend the use 
of the Fraternal Sales Training Course 
as a means of training agents in life 
insurance work. 

“4. We recommend that every en- 
couragement be given to the securing 
of the F.I.C. degree. 

“5. We recommend united coopera- 
tion through all agency forces with the 
various state fraternal congresses. 

“6. We recommend a plan of coor- 
dination to promote closer relationship 
between the home office staff and the 
field men of each society. 

“7, We recommend that every em- 
phasis be placed on the writing of only 
quality business. 

“8. We recommend that the empha- 
sis be placed on net growth and not 
on total current new business produc- 
tion. 

“9. We urge all member societies to 
use every available means for advertis- 
ing and publicity, not only of the in- 
dividual societies, but of the entire fra- 
ternal system. 

“10. We recommend that the slogan 
‘Insurance with a Heart’ be publicized 
until it becomes a part of the fraternal 
system. 


Urges Taking Up Whole Program 


“Recognizing the importance of a 
better persistency of our business, not 
only in the improvement of insurance 
in force, but in the additional surplus 
and expense funds which are the re- 
sult of better persistency,” the commit- 
tee concluded, “your committee urges 
each and every member society of this 
congress to seriously adopt every rec- 
ommendation in this report.’ 

W. E. Wright is committee chair- 
man. Mr. Wright is recorder of 
A.O.U.W. of North Dakota and presi- 
dent of the Fraternal Field Managers 
Association. 








security that will serve to defeat autoc- 
racy. 

B. Haas, assistant commissioner, 
extended Commissioner Caminetti’s 
greetings. Over six million was col- 
lected in fraternal premiums last year 
and paid out half in claims, he said. The 
department tends to rate societies on the 
way in which they treat members. He 
warned against subordinating fraternal- 
ism to the insurance operations, to main- 
tain lodges as a mere adjunct. There are 
many good commercial life companies, 
but societies have unique features and 
special benefits which will give perma- 
nency to the institution if fraternalism is 
maintained. Societies which do not ad- 
here no longer will be entitled to spe- 
cial consideration which they now enjoy. 

Greetings from Governor Olson and 
Mavor Rossi were extended. 

President Benz presented Col. C. B. 
Robbins manager and general counsel 
American Life Convention, affection- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


Archbishop 


New President Has 
Been Fraternalist 
for Over 40 Years 








HEANEY 


THOMAS R. 


Thomas R. Heaney, high secretary 
of Catholic Order of Foresters, Chi- 
cago, who was elected N.F.C. president, 
is the 55th president of that organiza- 
tion. He has an outstanding record as 
an executive and organizer in fraternal- 
ism, having been connected with C.O.F. 
since about 1899. 

Mr. Heaney was born in Chicago, 
educated in St. Patrick’s Commercial 
Academy and was graduated in the first 
class from Illinois Business College. He 
entered the postal service there, in time 
becoming superintendent of the Gar- 
field Park postal district, which post he 
held for 11 years. 

He was vice-president of the Garfield 
State Bank for four years and. also 
president of the Garfield Park Business 
Men’s Association and vice-president of 
the West Town Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Long Service with Societies 


Mr. Heaney became treasurer of 
Holy Family Court No. 1 of C.O.F., 
serving in this capacity for 33 years. 
He also for 25 years was local secretary 
of Commercial Council No. 26 of Royal 
League. 

Mr. Heaney became a high court 
trustee of C.O.F. in 1928 and was ad- 
vanced to high secretary in 1930, as- 
sociated with Thomas H. Cannon, high 
chief ranger. 

Mr. Cannon, who is well along in 
years, concerns himself mainly with the 
society’s investments and matters of 
major policy, while Mr. Heaney virtu- 
ally has entire executive charge. 

Mr. Heaney’s father had much to do 
with the. organization of Catholic Or- 
der of Foresters, as he was one of a 
groun of five men who waited on then 
Feehan to secure consent 
to start the society, which was formed 
Mav 17, 1883. The desk which was 
used in the first organization meeting 
now is the one which Mr. Heaney uses. 

Mr. Heaney has been vice-president 
of N.F.C. for the last year and before 
that was active on many committees. 
He has a dvnamic personality and 
great vigor. Mr. Heaney is a very 
clear-minded man, equable of tempera- 
ment and has the confidence and re- 
spect of all the N.F.C. members. It is 
anticipated that his administration will 
forward greatly the cause of fraternal- 
ism in the United States and Canada. 


Chicagoan Goes 
Into Top Post 
By Acclamation 


Norton Williams, as New 
Vice-president, Becomes 
Crown Prince 


SAN FRANCISCO — Thomas R. 
Heaney, high secretary Catholic Order 
of Foresters and vice-president of the 
National Fraternal Congress was ele- 
vated to president at the annual meeting 
here. He succeeds Alex. O. Benz, presi- 
dent of Aid Association for Lutherans, 

Mr. Heaney’s nomination, amid hilari- 
ous applause and by willing suspension 
of the rules, was made by Thomas H. 
Cannon, high chief ranger of C. O. F, 


acting as election chairman in place of 
Bradley C. Marks, president A. O. U.W. 
of North Dakota, who could not attend. 
Mr. Cannon for many years was secre- 
tary of N. F. C. and was its president in 
1909-10. 


_Norton J. Williams, president of 
Equitable Reserve, was elected vice- 
president. 


_ The new executive committee, includ- 
ing the officers is: Matthews, 
Omaha, head of K. of C.; Grace W. 
McCurdy, head of Royal Neighbors, 
Rock Island, I1l.; Mr. Benz, Herman L. 
Ekern, Chicago, president Lutheran 
Brotherhood; Farrar Newberry, secre- 
tary Woodmen of the World, Omaha; 
and John, A. Willo, general counsel 
National Slovak Society, Pittsburgh. 

There was great merriment when Mr. 
Cannon asked if there were any other 
nominations besides that of Mr. Heaney, 
Mrs. Mary E. Murphy, head of W. C. 
O. F., and many others seconded the 
nomination and Mr. Heaney was unani- 
mously elected. 


Acclamation for Williams 


Nomination of Norton J. Williams by 
H. W. Adams, general counsel National 
Mutual Benefit, also was seconded by 
many and he was elected by acclama- 
tion. 

The blanks committee through Her- 
man L, Ekern, chairman, submitted the 
report recommending the committee be 
instructed to work with the Fraternal 
Actuarial Association in preparing sug- 
gestions for changes in the fraternal 
valuation report, the executive commit- 
tee to be given power to act. The report 
was approved and the project started. 

The committee recommended also it 
be directed in cooperation with the actu- 
aries to prepare a form similar to the 
gain and loss exhibit of old line compa- 
nies, but termed “exhibit of sources o! 
increases and decreases in surplus dut- 
ing the year,” for optional use by socie- 
ties for their own use and not to be 
made a part of official reports. The 
forms when completed will be submitted 
to the commissioners association at the 
spring meeting next year. : 


Unity Throughout Meeting 


There was remarkable unity through- 
out the meeting and a sense that now 
is a time for most complete cooperation 
in meeting jointly the many problems 
ahead. ; 

Frank E. Hand, head of I. O. F., dis- 
cussed the paper on hospitalization by 
C. A. Togut, New York attorney, declar- 
ing the paper was the truth and a warn- 
ing which societies should heed. He 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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nctors Conside 
Heart Conditions 
in Annual Meeting 


E. A. Anderson of Modern 
Woodmen Elected Presi- 
dent of Medical Section 


SAN FRANCISCO—Dr. E. A. An- 
derson, medcal director of Modern 
Woodmen, Rock Island, IIl., was elected 
president of the Medical Section at the 
annual meeting here. He succeeds Dr. 
H. B. Kennedy of Woodmen of the 
World, Omaha. Other new officers are: 
First vice-president, Dr. John R. Peier- 
son, Lutheran Brotherhood; second vice- 
president, Dr. Thomas E. Johnston, Se- 
curity Benefit, Topeka; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. J. G. McGrath, Catholic Order 
of Foresters, Chicago. Dr. Tracy H. 
Clark, Chicago, perennial secretary for 
many years drops out of the section this 
year after long, faithful service. 

The medicos spent most of their time 
in consideration of heart conditions. Al- 
though heart disease was reported to be 
on the increase as a cause of, death, it was 
felt this fact is not so alarming as at 
firstitappears. Comment was that medi- 
cine has greatly progressed. Heart dis- 
eases can be better diagnosed in this 
modern day. In years past people died 
of heart ailments but the cause was 
shown frequently as something else. It 
is true, however, increased tempo of the 
Amercan way of life is taking its toll. 

Dr. M. C. Andersen, Omaha, assistant 
in medicine, University of Nebraska 
medical college, read a paper on “The 
Insurable Heart.” He stressed the 
value of the electrocardiogram, especially 
in selection of larger risks. No stone 
should be left unturned in this selection 
process today, he said. Every means 
should be employed of detecting impair- 
ments, 

In the discussion it was pointed out the 
cardiogram is especially useful where 
hypertrophy exists, as it can disclose 
this ailment definitely and indicate the 
degree of impairment, 

_Dr.E. A. Anderson presented a study 
ot 800 cases rejected three years ago. He 
brought out the influence of family his- 
tory. In cases where there was a cer- 
tain percentage of tuberculosis history 
i the family three years ago, the ex- 
perience was traced and the number of 
deaths Since then from tuberculosis was 
ascertained among all members of the 
immediate family and relatives. 


John H. Foley State 


Congresses Chief 


SAN FRANCISCO—John H. Foley 
ot Los Angeles, national director of 
W.0.W . Denver, was elevated to 
President by the State Congresses Sec- 
tion at the annual meeting. He is a 
Past president of California Fraternal 
Congress. Mr. Foley succeeds Mrs. 
Henrietta Snider, Woodmen Circle. 

he other new officers are: Vice- 
President, J. F. Fogarty, A. O. U. W. 
: Washington; secretary - treasurer, 
arry Wood, New Engiand Fraternal 
Ongress. Mr. Foley has been vice- 
ee and A. Bruce Meixel, Phila- 
delphia) Ben Hur Life, secretary- 
treasurer, 
Prine new executive committee in- 
wv es Henrietta Snider, Clara Cassidy, 
. codman Circle; Paul Leyhe, Mis- 
a Aid Association for Lutherans; 
: 7s Hazel, Iowa, Ben Hur Life; 
th Trout, Indiana, Modern Wood- 
aa J. P. Michalski, Polish Asso- 


Mrs. Snyder and Mr. Meixel gave 
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Rowen Bulwark of F ree 


America, Benz Says 


Life insurance reserves represent eco- 
nomic safety. in a “raging sea of social, 
economic and political changes, and 
everything possible should be done to 
maintain them as the preserver of the 
nation’s economic strength and the se- 
curity of the American home,” Alex O. 
Benz, president of Aid Association for 
Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., declared in 
his annual address as N. F. C. president. 

“These are most critical days,’ he 
said, “but they are stirring days. These 
are days of deliberate and judicious 
thinking, and most cautious and cour- 
ageous action. They are days in which 
serious dangers are lurking, but we must 
not become disheartened and give up 
the fight. 

“In the knowledge that the very as- 
sumptions and ideals of democracy are 
involved in the plan of fraternal life in- 
surance, the fraternals can continue to 
serve their members and the nation with 
a high sense of social and patriotic duty. 
Our way of living has become inexpres- 
sibly precious to us. We are determined 
to use every resource at our command 
to protect and preserve it. For such 
protection and preservation we are de- 
pendent upon the strength of our na- 
tion.” 


Depends Upon Strength 


Mr. Benz said fundamentally the de- 
fense effort depends upon the strength 
and stability of the national economy. 
Therefore, life insurance is an essential 
factor, reducing the burdens of poverty 
and dependency, which otherwise might 
divert public funds from defense work. 

“Life insurance reserves are indeed 
the economic foundation of a nation. 
They make for a thrifty and productive 
people, who alone can be a strong peo- 
ple. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
social implications of life insurance, the 
United States is the unnamed benefi- 
ciary of every individually owned life 
insurance certificate and policy.” 

Mr. Benz noted the diametrically op- 
posed schools of economic and political 
thought represented by democracy and 
autocracy, saying the issues now are 
clearly defined. 

“Our determination to protect our 
way of life, our will to win, our faith 
in the right of our cause, and above all, 
our moral strength, are assurances of 
protection and preservation of the Amer- 
ican way. 

“The very uncertainty of the economic 








their reports. President Benz of the 
NiF.C. extended wreetings and Mrs. 
Dora Alexander Talley, past N.F.C., 
president, spoke on “State Fraternal 
Congresses as Promoters of Fraternal- 
ism.” 


future and our domestic problems make 
it obligatory on us to do now whatever 
is possible to do to cushion the impact 
on business of our country, which surely 
will follow the artificial stimulants to in- 





ALEX. 0. BENZ 


dustry and trade which give such per- 
suasive but deceptive appearance of 
prosperity.” 

“World conditions demand fraternal 
leaders be strong, even as is expected of 
the nation’s military and naval defend- 
ers. The American way must be saved. 

“The weapon is at hand in the form of 
life insurance. It constitutes cash re- 
serve and solvency when most needed. 
It constitutes potential purchasing power 
for goods and services that people will 
sorely need and want. It will keep the 
wheels of industry turning and fill the 
family bread baskets when the inevitable 
end of today’s transient prosperity ar- 
rives. It will represent social security 
for every American, as it does now.” 

Mr. Benz said it becomes increasingly 
clear the nation’s future depends upon 
getting the most out of industrial enter- 
prises. The country depends upon pri- 
vate, not political or governmental, en- 
terprise for its living. Mr. Benz feels 
the world crisis, however tragic, will not 
have been in vain if in America it gives 
us a renewed understanding of the 
proper functions of government and a 
realization that our continued existence 
as free people depends upon the full 
functioning of the private enterprise 
system. 





Royal Neighbors ladies—Margaret Gorman, 
man of the board; Frances Torkelson, Lincoln, Neb., Edna 
Jessie L. Mitchell, Brighton, Mich., supreme managers; Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, head 
of the society; Christina Hamill, Los Angeles, California.state supervisor, and Alice C. 
Nash, Hopkins, Minn., supreme manager. 


Chicago, supreme manager and chair- 
Walsh, Kansas City, and 


Sell More Insurance 
fo Avert Inflation, 
Banker Admonishes 


People Can Aid Sit- 
uation by Saving Their 
New Surplus Funds 


A stirring challenge to sell more 
life insurance as a definite aid in check- 
ing inflationary tendencies was set 
forth by Howard Whipple, vice-presi- 
dent Bank of America, San Francisco, 
before the general session. 

Mr. Whipple urged the more active 
prosecution of life insurance selling 
“for a purpose on an equally high 
moral plane with that of normal sell- 
ing. That purpose is the utilization of 
investment in life insurance as a volun- 
tary means of sopping up, or removing 
from the economy, an equal volume of a 
new, rapidly and dangerously expand- 
ing supply of money resulting from de- 
fense financing in the face of a lower- 
ing supply of consumers goods, also a 
result of the defense program.” 


National Income at High Level 


National income is now 20 percent 
above May, 1940, and it has reached 
the highest point in history. “It is out 
of this situation that the fear arises 
that unless an equalizing share of the 
mushrooming surplus be saved volun- 
tarily or be taken involuntarily through 
taxation. the surplus will wend its deva- 
stating way into the price level.” 

By investing his surplus funds in life 
insurance a person is not only benefit- 
ing from his investment in protection 
for his family and himself but he de- 
rives the added benefit of aiding in 
the maintenance of national economic 
stability through directing his extraor- 
dinary expenditures into non-inflation 
causing channels. That may be too 
abstract a proposal for the shortsighted 
but from the national viewpoint it is 
intensely practical. “In fact, so well 
recognized is this desideratum that 
some of the authorities in Washington, 
who are most concerned with the threat 
of inflation, are actively engaged in pro- 
moting the idea of the use of expand- 
ing life insurance sales as a factor in 
the control of inflation.” 


Must Maintain Value of Dollar 


It is essential that the government 
take every requisite step it can to main- 
tain the value of the dollar, Mr. Whip- 
ple declared. Although there are varied 
attitudes about the evils of inflation in 
Washington, Mr. Whipple declared 
that House Bill 5479, aimed at control- 
ing prices, is not adequate because it 
does not provide for regulation of 
wages or food prices. In permitting 
existing parity laws to continue to op- 
erate the effect of the price control 
measure will be nullified, he declared. 
Wheat and cotton prices, for example, 
have soared despite the large crop and 
volume on hand. 


Between Two Fires 


Life insurance people are between 
two fires. “Patriotically, you wish to 
do what you can to further the na- 
tion’s interest by inducing its newly 
affluent citizens to keep their restless 
money out of mischief, to invest a good 
part of their rapidly augmenting cash 
supplies, first, in government securities 
and, second, in sound life insurance. 
But conscientiously, you can do neither 
unless you exert all your effort and in- 
fluence in the direction of attempting 
to prevent the national and individual 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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Actuaries Debate War Clause Issue 


Two Sides of Current 
Issue Are Presented 


President Reeder Urges 
Congress to Consider 
Some Restrictions 


Societies of the National Fraternal 
Congress should adopt a war clause, 
rather than take other means to avoid 
war risk, J. D. Reeder, actuary of Aid 
Association for Lutherans, Appleton, 
Wis., declared in his presidential ad- 
dress before the Fraternal Actuarial 
Association. Two other courses, at 
least, are open, but he said it would ap- 
pear the adoption of either would re- 
sult in serious selection against the 
societies. 

These two methods would be to use 
standard rates, let the entire member- 
ship pay the cost of the extra mortal- 
ity and consider the war mortality as 
part of the regular cost of insurance, or 
to continue as at present, with no extra 
contribution rates and wait until the 
societies have some war losses when 
extra contributions could be levied on 
the entire membership. 


Afraid of Anti-selection 


“Since the commercial companies are 
not following this course, it might 
cause the draftees to buy insurance 
with us instead of the commercial com- 
panies, and thus, if war came, we would 
have more than our fair share of the 
draftees in our membership,” he said. 
“This would bring about an increased 
amount of death claims and it would 
not appear to be fair to our member- 
ship.” 

The third method, which he urged 
the association to consider, was adop- 
tion of a war clause so as to exclude 


the selection against the societies 
which is bound to result at such a 
time. The war clause which he rec- 


ommended should provide roughly, he 
said, “in event of death as a result of 
war service that the beneficiary would 
receive only the return of contribu- 
tions, unless an extra war service con- 
tribution is paid.” He would add this 
clause to all new certificates issued 
after the date of adoption of the clause. 
Mr. Reeder said some societies trans- 
acting business in Canada are now fol- 
lowing the third method, and provide 
for an extra contribution of $72 a year 
per $1,000 in order that the person in 
war service may have full protection. 


Questions Spreading Cost 


“True, if the war losses are spread 
over the entire membership, the cost to 
each member would be very small, in- 
deed, but would it be wise to ask the 
entire membership to pay these costs?” 

Mr. Reeder said it is true the socie- 
ties are operating under the open con- 
tract and would have the right to fol- 
low the second plan, but he questioned 
the wisdom of such a move. The so- 
cieties, he felt, would be subject to far 
less criticism if they should adopt the 
third method. A committee of the ac- 
tuarial association has been studying 
this subject. 

Some thought also should be given to 
the: educational and training program 
for the younger actuaries, Mr. Reeder 
said. The association has very minor 
requirements for members and should 
strive to build up its professional 
standing by making certain educational 
requirements, then when a member 
once attains membership, he will value 
it. i 
He suggested the association con- 
sider whether it wants to meet once or 
twice a year. Formerly the N.F.C. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 43) 


Gadient of Modern Wood- 
men Feels Societies 
Should Cover Hazard 


Fraternal societies do not now need 
to adopt a war clause, Frank J. Gadi- 
ent, actuary of Modern Woodmen, 
Rock Island, Ill., declared in a talk on 
“The War Hazard and Fraternal So- 
cieties” before the actuaries, “Should 
this country enter the war, with large 
expeditionary forces being sent to for- 
eign soil, fraternal societies should 
carefully reconsider the possible losses 
they may incur and their ability to meet 
such losses. Such a situation may lead 
to a revision’ of our judgment of the 
manner in which such risks should be 
handled. 

“Under existing conditions, no eli- 
gible applicant should be denied protec- 
tion in a fraternal society. I do be- 
lieve that it is desirable for fraternal 
societies to underwrite carefully the 
coverage allowed applicants within 
draft ages and within certain military 
classifications.” 


U. S. Policies May Curb Anti-selection 


It might be well to require applicants 
within these ages to execute a ques- 
tionnaire so the underwriting depart- 
ment could determine the extent of war 
hazard, he said. Government war risk 
insurance available for soldiers’ will 
minimize the danger of anti-selection. 
The men being drafted do not need 
large volumes of insurance, since most 
of them are single and have no depend- 
ents. 

“A society could more _ reasonably 
follow this procedure than to write 
such individuals for large volumes of 
insurance with a war exclusion rider, 
since the after effects of the war, from 
a mortality standpoint, will be as great 
a consideration as the mortality during 
the war itself; and the society which 
will write such risks for small amounts 
may be considerably better off in the 
long run. As a matter of fact, most 
of us would welcome an influx of lives 
at ages where the war risk happens to 
be present, This group of lives repre- 
sents a portion of the most desirable 
cross-section of American life; and a 
tremendous number of such members 
would be an asset to any fraternal so- 
ciety. 

“On the mortality tables being used 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 





New Vice-president Long 
Business Man, Fraternalist 








NORTON J. WILLIAMS 


Norton J. Williams, the new N. F. C. 
vice-president, who was placed in line to 
become president next year, is president 
of Equitable Reserve, Neenah, Wis. He 
is one of the younger, more progressive 
society heads, a fraternalist of long 
standing, and an able executive, but 
with long experience in sales promotion 
work in the business world. 


Native of Wisconsin 


Mr. Williams was born at Middleton, 
Wis., March 6, 1886, and educated in 
high school and Madison College in a 
commercial course. He was in, and for 
some years in charge of, the sales pro- 
motion department of Gisholt Machine 
Company, Madison, for 13 years, then 
sales manager of Democrat Printing 
Company there. 


Became Local Secretary 


He became a local secretary of Equit- 
able Reserve in 1905 and went on the 
board in 1921. He also became presi- 
dent of the society’s local assembly. Mr. 
Williams was named field manager in 
1925, vice-president in 1926 and _ presi- 
dent in 1938. 

He originated the idea of founding the 
Fraternal Field Managers Association at 
the N. F. C. Pittsburgh meeting in 1935, 
and was its first president. He has been 
president of the Neenah board of educa- 
tion for 10 years. 


No Action Is 
Consensus at 
Actuaries’ Meef 


Reeder Renamed Presi- 
dent—Urges Assess- 
ments for War Claims 


SAN FRANCISCO—The questiog 
whether fraternals should adopt a war 
clause on new issue within military age 
limits absorbed much of the actuarial 
section’s annual meeting here. J. D, 
Reeder, Aid Association for Lutherans, 
section president, urged a war clause, 
while F. J. Gadient, Modern Woodmen, 
urged societies to provide protection to 
American youth in war. A poll was 
taken, consensus being not to take any 
restrictive action now, but to draft war 
clauses, submit them and secure ap- 
proval of insurance departments, then 
hold them purely for use in emergency, 
such as the United States getting ac- 
tively into the war and sending millions 
of men abroad to fight. 


Levy General Assessment 


There was a strong sentiment for not 
charging applicants an extra premium 
for war service, but instead to pay such 
claims as arise, watch surplus closely, 
and if war claims reduce surplus to a 
minimum safe figure, to levy a special 
assessment on all members to cover the 
extra cost of war. It was felt this 
might never be more than 10 cents per 
$1,000 annually. 

There is no unity of opinion as to 
war clause phraseology because of vary- 
ing ideas as to the provision. 

E. M. Derbe, Life Extension Institute, 
told of subsequent results found on risks 
which had been medically selected. 

Another important subject discussed 
was the proposal of the committee on 
valuations to adopt a gain and loss ex- 
hibit similar to that used by old line 
companies, to replace the old fraternal 
valuation report. Action on the com- 
mittee’s recommendation was deferred, 
the committee to continue its study. 

J. D. Reeder, was reelected president 
and Eugene H. Pakes, Woodmen Circle, 
was retained as secretary. James A. 
Blaka, Woodmen Circle, was named 
treasurer; R. D. Taylor, consulting ac- 
tuary, Cedar Rapids, Ia., editor, and 
Miss Frances D. Partridge, Woman's 
Benefit, Port Huron, Mich., librarian. 
Miss Partridge is past president of 
NEC, 





In foreground, first panel—Hyman D. Landy, W. O. W., Denver, secretary Colorado-Wyoming Fraternal Congress, and Arthur 
J. Barrett, San Francisco, member loss committee W. O. W., Denver. Front row, second panel, Oscar A. Kottler, recorder of 
Artisans Order of Mutual Protection, Philadelphia; second row, Barrett N. Coates, San Francisco, consulting actuary; C. C. 
Hall, Portland, Ore., director of Woodmen of the World, Denver; and John Foley, Los Angeles, director of W. O. W., Denver; 
and past president California Fraternal Congress. 
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ie] Presidents Section Has Annual Rally 
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lapfich New Head 
of Distinguished 
Congress Group 


Strong Support of Lodge 
System Develops in 
Annual Meeting 


SAN FRANCISCO—Francis Taptich, 
president of United Societies of the 
Greek Catholic Religion, Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the Presidents Sec- 
tion at the annual meeting here, suc- 
ceeding Walter C. Below, president of 
Fidelty Life, Fulton, Ill, who becomes 
past president and adviser. 

Other new officers are: First vice- 
president, Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, 
head of Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, 
[ll; second vice-president, Norton J. 
Williams, president Equitable Reserve, 
Neenah, Wis., advanced from secretary- 
treasurer ; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Minnie Hiner, grand guardian Neigh- 
bors of Woodcraft, Portland, Ore. a 
newcomer in the ranks of the section. 


Lodge System Supported 


A vigorous support of the lodge sys- 
tem developed over a misunderstanding 
that R. D. Taylor, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
consulting actuary, in a paper read by 
Secretary Williams in his absence, pro- 
posed eliminating the lodge system. It 
was apparent from several views ex- 
pressed the leaders felt despite the fact 
insurance supports the fraternal system, 
without lodges they could not meet the 
competition of commercial life com- 
panies. 


Benz Extends Greetings 


President Benz of N.F.C. greeted the 
Presidents Section, saying there never 
before have been so many problems con- 
fronting life insurance as those which lie 
ahead. Great leadership is needed. To 


stand still means to lose ground. The 
fraternals must go forward. 
Secretary-treasurer Norton J. Wil- 


liams, Equitable Reserve, reported the 
section in good financial condition with 
a substantial balance on hand. The sec- 
tion had 63 paid member societies, an 
all-time high, compared to 44 es year. 

Frank E. Hand, head of I.O.F., ex- 
tended invitation to the “courtesy trip’’ 
to the I.O.F. home near Los Angeles 
Saturday. 


Name Nominating Committee 


The nominating committee named by 
President Walter C. Below was: Oscar 

Aleshire, Modern Woodmen, chair- 
man: Thomas H. Cannon, Catholic Order 
of Foresters; Peter F. Gilroy, W.O.W., 
enver; Dora Alexander Talley, Wood- 
men Circle; Herman L. Ekern, Lutheran 
Brotherhood. 

The paper of R. D. Taylor, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., consulting actuary, discussed 
the old question of keeping up with costs 
as age advances, noting in years past 
many societies undoubtedly thought they 
were on a sound premium basis, and 
Many insurance commissioners also must 
have thought so. The American people 
understand only level premium life in- 
surance. 


Trained Salesmen Named 


Mr, Taylor asked if in recent years 
the insurance department has not sup- 
Ported the lodges. He pointed out 
trained insurance salesmen have been 





Presiding Officer 








WALTER C. BELOW 


Walter C. Below, president of Fidel- 
ity Life of Fulton, Ill., presided at the 
Presidents Section meeting and gave 
his annual address as president. 








employed. He asked if it is economi- 
cally sound for insurance to carry the 
lodge system. 

He said the time has come when if 
a uniform fraternal code bill be pushed 
to passage in the states it should have 
no more restrictions on operations than 
apply to commercial life companies. 
Also, he said, there ought to be a real 
cooperative effort to defeat inimical leg- 
islation. Societies find difficulty in the 
sales end because restrictions on them 
are such that if they put out a new rate 
book or other sales aids they often can- 
not compete with commercial companies’ 
premium rates because of a slim-expense 
margin. ~ 


Aleshire Takes Exception 


President Aleshire of Modern Wood- 
men, past president Presidents Section, 
took exception to Mr. Taylor’s appar- 
ent proposal to eliminate or limit the 
lodge system. President Below ex- 
pressed disbelief Mr. Taylor proposed to 
do away with lodges merely because of 
the question of expense. 

Luke E. Hart, supreme advocate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 


Realistic Approach to 
Investing Needed Now 


National Fraternal Congress member 
societies should be diligent if not mili- 
tant, in seeing to it that the functions of 
wise investments should be permitted 
ample latitude within and without their 
organizations to provide all members not 
only protection but also the largest 
amount of income return obtainable on a 
consistently safe basis, Frank W. Bowen, 
vice-president Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
Chicago, declared in a talk before the 
Presidents’ Section on “Investment 
Problems.” 


Notes Dr. Huebner’s Analysis 


He said it is generally agreed safety 
of principal should be the chief consid- 
eration guiding societies and companies 
in making their investments, but as Dr. 
S. S. Huebner pointed out there are four 
other factors that should be borne in 
mind: (1) The largest return consistent 
with absolute safety, at least equal to 
the rate assumed for premium and re- 
serve computations, with distribution as 
to number and classes of investments; 
(2) a considerable proportion of the 
funds in long-term investments; (3) pro- 
tection against unusual demands for loan 
or cash surrender values by insured 
through investing a fair proportion of 
funds in securities readily convertible 
into cash; (4) being practically exempt 
from demand obligations, companies 
may invest a large proportion in long 
term securities, with a greater part not 
necessarily readily salable for cash. 

To accomplish the best for contract 
holders, there must be employed not only 
the research and analytical ability of the 
investment manager or investment de- 
partment, but also the combined knowl- 
edge and common sense of all responsi- 
ble officials. 


Two Avenues to Improvement 


“In practice it often happens that the 
board or the investment committee stand 
more as a hindrance than a help to the 
investment department. To correct this, 
a few suggestions in two classifications 
are in order: (a) Review and improve the 
modus operandi from within; (b) in co- 
operation with other groups, alter or re- 
move the inhibitions and limitations from 
without. 

“That it is human nature to want the 
impossible is nowhere better demon- 
strated than in the field of investments. 
There are no perfect bonds; there are no 
absolutely and unquestionably secured 
mortgages; there are no unconditionally 





C. D. DeBarry, sales director of Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago; Walter C. 
Below, president Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill., and head of the Presidents Section; Thomas 
R. Heaney, high secretary Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, N. F. C. vice-president 
for the last year, greeting each other as they arrived at the St. Francis. 





guaranteed stocks. Investment always 
has and always will involve risk. Why 
not begin by facing the facts?’ 

He told an incident of an investment 
manager who four years ago was _in- 
structed to invest three millions in high- 
est grade bonds, exclusive of U. S. gov- 
ernment obligations, each issue generally 
recognized as the best in its class, with 
broad diversification required. He em- 
ployed a well known investment service 
firm which presented an impressive com- 
pilation of statistical data embodying a 
large number of recommendations of 
issues to be purchased. The selections 
were undoubtedly good, Mr. Bowen 
said, and perhaps a cross-section of the 
most desirable from the angle of safety. 
All that remained was to buy the bonds. 


Difficult to Fulfill Order 


One of the best qualified and equipped 
investment houses in the nation was as- 
signed to do that. But after six months 
only a total of $70,000 had been pro- 
cured. The designated bonds did not 
come into the market nor could they be 
coaxed out of the strong boxes, Mr. 
Bowen said. This is an illustration of 
one type of reasoning based upon the as- 
sumption there exists an inexhaustible 
ocean of the most highly desirable in- 
vestments with generous return. 

“As applied to investments, it is a 
theory opposed to the actual factual con- 
dition of scarcity,” he said. 

“The underlying principle to be ob- 
served is that at best it is difficult to 
obtain the most desirable vehicles for 
the advantageous employment of funds,” 
he commented. “Unnecessary delays and 
handicaps assure nothing except the limi- 
tation to culls after the best of the mar- 
ket has been picked over by the more 
alert and less inhibited purchasing insti- 
tutions. Trust departments of banks can 
afford to buy with great deliberation. 
They are under no compulsion or pres- 
sure to obtain satisfactory return. With 
them, price paid is little or no object. 
But not so with insurance companies 
where both the price paid and the yield 
obtained is vitally important to contract 
holders. The first suggestion is, there- 
fore, to provide for efficient functioning 
within the organization.” 


Laws Not All Well Drafted 


Laws governing investments for years 
have been formulated on the theory that 
there would never be a scarcity of desir- 
able investments, Mr. Bowen said, and, 
to a large extent, the laws have been 
specific where they should be general. 
They have attempted to deal with classi- 
fications of securities instead of with the 
underlying principles of investment. 

“During the past five years many of 
the states have liberalized the laws. The 
move should be carried further. Witness 
the fact that in some states municipal 
revenue bonds are still deemed illegal 
while in a few other states the amounts 
that may be employed in this classifica- 
tion are limited to a small percentage of 
the total assets. The laws have not and 
cannot keep up with changing methods 
of financing. In a number of states there 
are laws regulating forms of investments 
which no longer exist, the while making 
no provision for the inclusion within the 
portfolios of types of securities of un- 
questioned soundness.” 





Oscar E. Aleshire, president of Mod- 
ern Woodmen, seemed to have conceded 
at San Francisco the sartorial race he 
has been running for several years with 
Manager Farrell who is a younger man 
with, perhaps, better wind and recupera- 
tive powers. Mr. Aleshire was neatly but 
not challengingly garbed. 
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Gibb Is New President 
of Secretaries Section 


Local Lodge Best Means to 
Get and Hold Members, 


Biggs Says 


Those who have been identified with 
the fraternal benefit societies over a 
long period of years know that the most 
serious problem is the poor staying 
quality of the new business that is be- 
ing written, C. L. Biggs, recorder of 
Maccabees and past president National 
Fraternal Congress, declared in a talk 
before the Secretaries’ Section Monday. 
This, he said, has been true of almost 
every society since the hectic days of 
the re-ratings. 

“Our field workers are writing a suf- 
ficient volume of business but we are 
not holding it,’ he commented. “There 
is our problem. What is the solution? 

“In the three year period 1938-1940, 
the fraternal benefit societies, as shown 
by ‘Statistics’ wrote $1,731,447,000 in 
new business but showed a net increase 
of only $56,668,000 or 3,3 percent of the 
new business written. As deaths and 
withdrawals accounted for another 
$366,229,000, the staggering total of $1,- 
308,549,000, or 75 percent of the busi- 
ness written must be accounted for by 
lapses. 


Points to Drop in Business 


“As of Jan. 1, 1941, the business in 
force for the fraternal benefit societies 
in this country stood at $6,675,912,000, 
or about 60 percent of the in force 
figure in 1922, when the fraternal bene- 
fit societies had over 10 billions in 
force.” 

Mr. Biggs said he believed the solu- 
tion lies in the local lodge, which he 
said is the “branch office” of fraternal 
societies. In the early days of fra- 
ternalism there was no field worker as 
he is known today, but instead a paid 
organizer who built local lodges with 
competent,: enthusiastic officers and an 
efficient, energetic secretary. Such an 
organization could be left largely to its 
own resources. Every member was a 
volunteer solicitor. Contacts with mem- 
bers were close, personal ones. The 
lapse problem was not serious. 

“With the passing of the years we 
have had, perforce, to get into the busi- 
ness of life insurance. We have had 
to put our financial houses in order and 
provide plans of insurance based upon 
sound actuarial principles. We have 
come to depend upon trained insurance 
solicitors to present our services to the 
public and in so doing we have, unfor- 
tunately, in some measure lost sight of 
the original purposes and real signifi- 
cance of the lodge as the foundation of 
our structure, the recruiting ground for 
our prospective members and the serv- 
ice station for our present members. 


Such a Lodge Requires Building 


“The lodge must be active, alert and 
ageressive. It must believe in itself. 
But such a lodge does not just happen. 
It must be built and maintained by hard 
work. This important job cannot be 
left to the local secretary and officers 
alone, regardless of how willing and en- 
thusiastic they may be.” 

Mr. Biggs said a new man entering 
the fraternal field work too often fails 
to recognize the possibilities of an ac- 
tive lodge in his district. Through co- 
operation with lodge officers, and par- 
ticularly the secretary, he will find co- 
operation in return. 

Every opportunity to render a service 
to a member is another seed sown in 
the prospect field, and every faltering 
new member induced to continue his 


Annual Meeting Program 
Develops Need for Closer 
Head Office Cooperation 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Thomas R. P. 
Gibb, royal secretary Order of Scottish 
Clans, Boston, ‘becomes the new presi- 
dent of the Secretaries Section, being 
advanced at the annual meeting here 
from vice-president to succeed Farrar 
Newberry, secretary Woodmen of the 
World, Omaha. Mr. Newberry becomes 
past president. 

The other new officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Oscar A. Kottler, recorder Artis- 
ans Order of Mutual Protection, Phila- 
delphia; secretary, Anna E. Phelan, sec- 
retary Women’s Catholic Order of For- 
esters, Chicago, who has served in this 
post for several terms; executive com- 
mittee, the officers, and Mr. Newberry; 
J. H. Abrahams, national secretary Se- 
curity Benefit, Topeka, Kans., and John 
Sabol, secretary First Catholic Slovak 
Union, Cleveland. 


Have Full Program 


The secretaries had a full program, 
starting with greetings by President 
Benz of N. F. C., and T. R. Heaney, 
Cc. O. F. Mr. Abrahams gave a talk on 
functions of the local secretary, C. L. 
Biggs, recorder of Maccabees, on train- 
ing field workers to cooperate more 
closely with local secretaries to service 
new members;'V. J. Pakes, assistant sec- 
retary Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
on home office cooperation with the 
local secretary, and John V. Sees, sec- 
retary of Standard Life, Lawrence 
Kan., on personal contacts with local 
secretaries. 


Meeting Well Attended 


The Secretaries Section meeting was 
well attended and the papers and discus- 
sions proved highly interesting. 

There was a memorial service to J. M. 
Callahan by J. F. Walsh, state president 
in Wisconsin of Catholic Knights; to 
Ruben Johnson, by C. H. Richter, presi- 
dent Samaritan Life; to Allan P. Cox, 
by O. A. Kottler, recorder Artisans Or- 
der of Mutual Protection. 





protection is that much bolstering of 
the commission account. The _ field 
worker has the real investment in his 
lodge and should guard it as carefully 
as his other investments, Mr. Biggs 
said. 


Decries Attitude of Reformer 


“But if the field worker goes into the 
lodge work as a reformer filled with 
zeal to change the existing order of 
things, he is likely to be headed for 
trouble. He must learn to work with, 
rather than over, the members and of- 
ficers of the lodge.” 

Mr. Biggs noted it has been 12 years 
since he was actively engaged in field 
work of his society. Previously he was 
successful in that work and made a 
good living at it. He had a centrally 
located office in Cleveland and was able 
to provide a convenient collection center 
for all members living there, regardless 
of what local lodge they belonged to. 
Collections were turned over to local 
secretaries weekly with duplicate copies 
of receipts issued. Members whose 
rates were still unpaid near the end of 
the month were contacted by friendly 
reminders that prevented many lapses. 

These services, he said, were given at 
no cost to the local lodges but paid 
enormous dividends to Mr. Biggs’ field 
workers. Fully 90 percent of his pros- 
pects came through these close contacts 
with members and the close check on 


Three Independent Order of Foresters officials—Louis E. Probst, San Francisco, 
assistant supreme chief ranger in charge of northern California; Frank E. Hand, 
supreme chief ranger, Toronto; Frank E. Hand, Jr., Los Angeles, Pacific coast manager, 








collections thus afforded made it pos- 
sible to hold the bulk of the business 
written. 

“T do not believe there has been any 
radical change in human nature in the 
short space of 12 years. Service is still 
appreciated and this being so, the giv- 
ing of service will still pay dividends 


A $95,000,000 SOCIETY 





SERVICE 


NOW in its fifty-ninth year, looks confidently to an ever-widening 
spread of fraternal life insurance service to the people of America in 


the years ahead. 


ITS recently announced plan for nationwide sponsorship of Boy Scout 
troops, is evidence that it will continue its outstanding record of wel- 
fare service in training boys for future citizenship. 


to the fraternal field worker who will 


seek out the opportunities to be of sery- 
ice. No man can successfully sell a 
product unless he is sold on it himself, 
and, when the product is something as 
intangible as a fraternal insurance cer. 
tificate, the sale is determined more by 
the contacts maintained than by the 
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An era of lower life insurance costs, 
better compensation to field men, 
greater profits to policyholders, and an 
increasing volume of protection in force 
for all the people lies ahead if those in 
the business take as their more impor- 
tant objective. the selection and reten- 
tion, or persistency, of new business, 
| W. Smith, actuary of A.O.U.W. of 
North Dakota, told the Fraternal Field 
Managers Asociation in a talk on “The 
Value of Persistency to the Feld Man 
and the Actuary.” 

Every energy has been concentrated 
upon the production of new business, 
he said. The facts indicate, however, 
that both field men and actuaries have 
neglected the most important part of 
ther work—selection of better business 
through well trained agents and reten- 
tion or renewal from year to year of 
business when once written. 


Make Profit from Renewal 


“Profits in the life insurance business 
are made from renewal premiums 
though we state that the policy does not 
become profitable until after a given 
duration of time. The real fact is that 
each and every renewal premium pays 
a profit and it takes the profit on two, 
three, or even more renewal premiums 
to overcome the loss on the first prem- 
ium. However, if the policy does not 


| lapse there comes a time when the profit 


from renewal premiums becomes a real 
proit to the organization that issued 
the policy, and the expense fund as well 
as the surplus is affected accordingly. 

“It is here that we should recognize 
that the renewal premium which ex- 
tends protection and reduces the loss of 
insurance, should be something more 
than the residue of new business; also 
that the agent’s compensation should 
be fully correlated with the source of 
profit of the organization itself—the re- 
newal premium.” 


Extra Reward for Quality 


Actuaries frequently are requested to 
consider pensions, pension systems or 
awards for men long in the service of 
their organization, Mr. Smith said. Ac- 


Persistency of Business 
Vital Need of Societies 


tuaries have a fair-minded attitude upon 
such problems. The relative acquisition 
costs and character of the business pro- 
duced are vitally important, for if the 
acquisition cost is too high, then the 
field man has received his award pre- 
maturely, and on an_ unsatisfactory 
basis. A system which proposes to pay 
liberal renewal commissions for busi- 
ness of high persistency permits the 
agent under a reasonable amount of pro- 
duction to establish his own future 
financial security and he does not be- 
come an embarrassing problem to the 
executives and actuary. 

Mr. Smith presented four commission 
and renewal commission plans based 
upon different rates of persistency, as- 
suming production of $100,000 new 
business each year for 10 years after 
entering the business, with $30 per year 
annual premium and each year’s busi- 
ness assumed to persist at the rate in- 
dicated. 


Compares Four Commission Plans 


For plan A, Mr. Smith used the 
schedule of percent renewing each 
year prepared by M. A. Linton, presi- 
dent Provident Mutual Life, that is, 89.6 
percent renewing in second policy year, 
83.8 in the third, down to 60.8 in the 10th 
year. Assuming $100,000 is written each 
year on the same basis, total premiums 
in the 10 years would be $134,895. First 
year commissions at 50 percent would 
be $15,000 and total value of first year 
and renewal commissions over the pe- 
riod $20,244, or 15 percent of total pre- 
miums received. The amount of insur- 
ance in force at the end of 10 years 
would be $757,100 or 75.7 percent of to- 
tal production. 


Provision of Plan B 


The other three plans were: Plan B— 
$100,000 annual production, persistency 
second year 79.6, third year 71.7, 10th 
year 41.5, basic persistency rate 80 per- 
cent second policy year and 40 percent 
10th year; amount in force at end of 10 
years, $631,900, or 63.2 percent of total 
production; average cost of first year 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 











War Consideration 
a Continuing One 


War and its many ramifications is a 
permanent question for fraternal socie- 
ties to consider, Hada M. Carlson, su- 
preme physician Royal Neighbors of 
America, Rock Island, IIl., declared in 
an address on war clauses. The pri- 
mary question is how best to protect 
present policyholders. Compulsory 
military training of youth and a large 
standing army for many years may be 
expected. She asked if it would be ad- 
visable to include a peace-time war 
clause on all contracts effective only in 
event of actual participation in war, 
and noted that following the first world 
war some companies continued in their 
contracts some sort of waiver. 

The principal extra hazard in_ this 
country now due to war is aviation 
training of large numbers of youths. 
Dr. Carlson estimated at least 300,000 
will be placed in the air service, not in- 
cluding commercial and private flyers. 
The aviation exclusion rider should be 
considered in conjunction with the war 
clause. 


May Meet Field Opposition 


Field men may feel such restrictions 
handicap securing new business. Field 
managers may be called on to arbitrate 
this question between agents and head 
office officials. 

Societies’ premium rates generally 
are based on American Experience 
table, which has proved adequate under 
normal conditions, Dr. Carlson said, 
but persons subject to increased haz- 
ard will take substantial amounts of 
insurance and increase the proportion 
of new business subject to hazards not 
contemplated by the premium. Both 
fraternals and old line companies may 
be able to meet such extra hazard by 
cutting dividends or using contingency 
reserves, she pointed out, but old line 
companies can adopt only those expedi- 
ents and therefore face the practical ne- 
cessity of adopting war clauses, while 
fraternals, if they choose, may fall back 
on the open contract and levy a patri- 
otic assessment for extra hazard. 

She asked how the insurance taken 
under risk of war will persist after it 
had served its purpose and whether so- 
cieties are going to risk the open con- 


Field Managers Hold Sales Clinic 


Little Named New 
President of Sales 
Directors 


Maccabees Actuary and 
Field Chief Advanced: 
De Barry in Line 


SAN FRANCISCO—John E. Little, 
actuary and field director of Maccabees, 
Detroit, was advanced to president at 
the enthusiastic, well attended annual 
meeting of the Fraternal Field Man- 
agers Association. He has been vice- 
president. 

C. D. De Barry, director of sales 
Catholic Order of Foresters, experienced 
life insurance salesman who for many 
years conducted under his own name at 
Chicago a thriving service company 
which rewrote old inadequate rate poli- 
cies for the societies, placing them on a 
sound basis, was drafted as vice-presi- 
dent. He takes the place of L. T. Duffy 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 








tract and reaction of special patriotic 
assessments when a war clause could 
have prevented it. 


Anti-Selection to Be Watched 


“Is not the purpose of the open con- 
tract to protect the society against ad- 
verse mortality or otherwise, which 
happened legitimately?” she asked. Re- 
quiring the entire body of the people to 
bear the extra cost of insurance for 
combatants has wide precedent in the 
war risk bureau and similar plans in 
government. She urged watching new 
business carefully for signs of anti-se- 
lection, especially if old line companies 
universally adopt war clauses, and be 
prepared to impose the war clause if it 
becomes necessary. All also should be 
ready with a questionnaire as to con- 
templated military connection of appli- 
cant. 
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For upwards of fifty-two years the Nine States comprising the Pacific Coast and Intermountain 
section of our great country—a vast area of 952,550 square miles, containing a population of 12,852,186 
—has been the theatre of the activities of the WOODMEN OF THE WORLD OF DENVER. 

As a representative Western Fraternal Benefit Society we extend to the Officers and Delegates 
of the NATIONAL FRATERNAL CONGRESS OF AMERICA in session at San Francisco, a warm Western 


welcome. 


PETER F. GILROY, PRESIDENT 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Freitag Elected by 


Press Section 


SAN FRANCISCO—Henry F. Frei- 
tag, director of publicity of Modern 
Woodmen, Rock Island, was elected 
president of the Press Section, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Kate K. Miller, Woodmen of 
the World, Denver. Mrs. Miller goes 
on the executive committee. 

Other new officers are: Vice-president, 
Mrs. Myrtle Schoessel, editor of “Royal 
Neighbors Magazine”; secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Baird,, Woman’s Benefit, Port 
Huron, Mich. Executive committee— 
Harold Allen, Fidelity Life, Fulton, I11.; 
Thomas J. Carroll, Columbus, O., edi- 
ter “Catholic Forester;’ W. R. Top- 
ham, editor “Southern California For- 
ester,” Los Angeles; Rose Callahan, 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent, and Venus 
Inglish, W.O.W., Omaha. 

Greetings were given by M. C. Hos- 
kins, secretary California Fraternal Con- 
gress, and the chief N.F.C. officers. 

Cyrus K. Drew, editor “Western Un- 
derwriter,” San Francisco, recalled the 
birth of modern fraternal insurance at 
Mobile, Ala., in 1910, when commission- 
ers and fraternalists drafted the Mobile 
bill, Mr. Drew attended that meeting. 
He said in spite of the long step for- 
ward taken in adopting adequate rates, 
fraternals still are vulnerable because of 
qualifying the adequate rate basis by the 
assessment clause. Something the same 
situation exists between stock and mu- 
tual fire and casualty companies, he said. 


Opportunity for Service 


Fraternal magazines will be _ ex- 
tremely useful to their members if they 
will publish the facts upon which opin- 
ions on current matters may be based, 
Thomas J. Carroll, Columbus, O., de- 
clared in a talk on “The Fraternal 
Magazine and Our National War De- 
fense.” 

There are so many diverse opinions 
today, he said, that the fraternal edi- 
tor’s task is difficult. He must primar- 
ily build good will between people and 
nations; fraternal ranks include every 
political belief and class. Political be- 
liefs are strong today and a large group 
of members can be estranged by criti- 
cizing a political! act. Even though 
party lines have been obliterated, many 
persons are unwaveringly loyal to the 
name of a party and resent criticism 
of it even though they may know it is 
wrong. 

This situation, he said, is extremely 
serious. The nation is acutely con- 
scious of the war. There is sharper 
cleavage on national defense and lend- 
lease issues than on any public ques- 


tion since abolition of slavery. Many 
misunderstandings might be avoided 
and national unity increased if the 


magazines should print the facts and 
stress true brotherhood. 


There is, for example, the attack on 
the capitalistic system, of which fra- 
ternal societies are a part. Any change 
which would break down capitalism 
would impoverish the societies, there- 
fore members should be led to a proper 
understanding of this issue. Most such 
attacks are founded on ignorance or 
misinformation. 


Henry Freitag, editor “Modern Wood- 
man,” spoke on “Are We Editors Meet- 
ing the Challenge of the Day?” and a 
symposium was held on pertinent edi- 
torial problems, with these discussion 
leaders: “Can Streamlining Go Too 
Far?” H. L. Rosenblum, editor ‘“Wood- 
men of the World Magazine”; “Costs of 
Publishing,’ Vivian Watkins, editor 
“Royal League News Letter’; “Can 
Junior News Be Successfully Included 
in the Adult Magazine?’ Paul H. Ditzen, 
editor “The Standard”; “Do Editors of 
Foreign Speaking Societies Enjoy a 
Closer Relationship with Their Readers?” 
Milan Petrak, editor “Zajednicar,”’ Croa- 
tian Fraternal Union; “Will Social Se- 
curity Supplant Life Insurances?” James 
G. Daly, editor “The Sample Case.” 








Frank Gull, San Francisco, district deputy supreme court of Independent Order of Foresters; Maurice Griffin, San Francisco, 
district deputy of I. O. F. supreme court, and Sterling C. Holston, Los Angeles, W. O. W. of Omaha’s California state manager 
and president California Fraternal Congress; Fraternal Field Managers Association officers in session while Vice-president T. R. 


Heaney of N. F. C., speaks—Mr. Heaney, G. 
North Dakota, who were on the program; W. E. 


Wright, recorder A. O. 


S. Ling, actuary, Royal Neighbors, and I. W. Smith, actuary A. O. 
U. W. of North Dakota, association retiring pres. 


U. W. of 


ident, and John E. Little, actuary and field director Maccabees, who was elected association president. 








State Congresses 
Powerful Medium 
If Well Organized 


State fraternal congresses, when 
properly organized and conducted, have 
a greater influence in promoting gen- 
uine fraternity than the national or- 
ganization itself, Oscar E. Aleshire, 
president Modern Woodmen, Rock 
Island, Ill., told the State Congresses 
Section. To get the greatest worth out 
of a state congress it must be free of 
fraternal politics; there must be no 
favorites except on the ground of real 
merit; no attempt on the part of a 
small group to run the congress and 
control its politics and policies. 

“If the state congresses are to con- 
tribute their full measure of influence 
along fraternal lines, there must be 
genuine cooperation. This does not 
mean that there may not be friendly 
and ethical rivalry. Indeed, that kind 
of competition is the very best coop- 
eration. There should be no mean, 
nasty or unfair competitors in a state 
congress. If this friendly cooperation 
results in nothing but a _ better ac- 
quaintance, it will be well worth while. 


Should Have Broad Representation 


“A determined effort should be made 
to have all fraternal societies licensed 
in the state become members of the 
state fraternal congress. 

“Each state congress should have a 
definite objective for the year. It may 
be closer cooperation, better persist- 
ency, greater volume of good business 
or more worthwhile welfare work. To 


enable societies in a _ given state 
through its ‘state cOngress to attain 
these objectives, the various local 


lodges must be interested and induced 
to have a part. 

“Lodge meetings should have a defi- 
nite program and, of course, the lodges 
should meet. One of the objectives of 
a state congress for a given year might 
be greater participation in civic and 
community activities. It might also be 
self-improvement and better fitness for 
vour work.” 

Mr. Aleshire said there should be a 
common theme for all meetings of the 
congresses and visiting speakers should 
be asked to talk on a subject in line 
with the theme. 


Recommends Permanent Secretary 


A state congress is qa rather loose 
business organization, he said and there 
should be some one person who would 
continue in office and be familiar with 
what is going on. There should be a 
secretary who is more or less perma- 
nently in office. Honors may be dis- 
tributed in elections to fill the offices 
of president and members of the execu- 
tive committee. There should be fair 
practices in distribution of offices and 


honors regardless of societies repre- 
sented. 

Congresses should meet more fre- 
quently than once a year; possibly dis- 
trict or committee meetings should be 
held more frequently, with a_ social, 


rather than business, program. “Fra- 
ternal Week” as designated by the 
N.F.C. each May is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for state congresses to take the 
lead and have a_ genuine fraternal 
meeting. 











Fraternal Insurance= 
Home Defense 


For 51 years, we have been 
furnishing home defense in its 
full sense to American families 
—the Oayment of our claims 
averaging more than $4.70 


per minute since organization. 


A policy to fit the need— 


A rate to fit the purse 


tandard LIFE Association 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Elect Perrin Head 


of Law Section 


SAN FRANCISCO—George G. Per- 
rin, general counsel of Modern Wood- 
men, Rock Island, Ill, was elected 
president of the Law Section at the an- 
nual meeting. He succeeds W. C. 
Braden, W.O.W., Omaha, who has been 
recuperating from an_ operation and 
could not attend. Mr. Perrin, vice-presi- 
dent in the last year, presided. 

E, S. Cummings, Jr., general counsel 
C0.F., Chicago, was named vice-presi- 
dent, and Richard F, Allen, general coun- 
sel Standard Life, Lawrence, Kan., was 
reelected secretary-treasurer, a post he 
has held for several terms. 


Duty to Provide Leadership 


H. W. Adams, Beloit, Wis., general 
counsel of National Mutual Benefit, 
said in a talk that the fraternal counsel 
have a duty to provide strong leader- 
ship in shaping the structure and basic 
policies of fraternalism; to study and 
help solve hard problems, and over- 
come obstacles. The proposed adop- 
tion of a new code is of nationwide, 
lasting effect upon societies. The code 
as a whole is an excellent piece of 
work, he said. 

Mr. Adams explained major provi- 
sions of the code draft. Early, con- 
structive action should be taken to stop 
the societies’ downward trend in num- 
ber of members and insurance in force, 
he said. In two of the four years 
1936-39, membership and _ insurance 
slumped: 1936, loss of $38,500,000 in- 
surance by N.F.C. societies; 1937— 
74,724 members and 49 millions of in- 
surance lost; 1938, a slump of 40,321 
members and $39,300,000 insurance; 
1939, loss of $18,300,000 insurance. In 
the four years membership dropped 
85,446 and insurance in force was down 
$145,056,544, an average of $36,264,136 
a year. However, life insurance as a 
whole gained. 


Law Partly Responsible 


Mr. Adams felt the fraternal law was 
partly responsible for this “dangerous 
condition.” “Every department and 
phase of our business, and even the 
minute details of our operations and 
most of the ordinary terms and names 
applicable to our business are abso- 
lutely fixed by statutory law, and the 
construction and application of it by 
legal administrative bodies and officers 
such as our various state insurance de- 
partments.” Mr. Adams felt the law 
helps to keep alive the memory of the 
fraternals’ inadequate rate period, due 
to existing statutes representing a 
growth to sound legal reserve basis, 
and many law revisions over the years. 
Laws should be revised to eliminate so 
far as possible everything which will 
identify modern sound fraternals from 
the old ones that were on an unsound 
basis, Mr. Adams said, such terms as 
assessment” and “certificate.” He 
also challenged “withdrawal equities” 


Elder Takes to Air 








THOMAS H. CANNON 


Thomas H. Cannon, high chief 
ranger of Catholic Order of Foresters, 
Chicago, although a venerable fraternal 
executive, proved he had young ideas 
by ‘taking a stratoliner to San Fran- 
cisco. He fitted into the scene quite 
naturally as he was N.F.C. secretary 
for many years and its president in 
1909-10. 








Little Sees Opportunity 
Overlooked by Societies 
in Not Writing Group 


Group insurance has been largely 
overlooked by fraternals, J. E. Little, 
actuary and field director of Macca- 
bees, declared in a talk on “Writing 
New Business in Groups.’ Yet, he 
said, the societies, with their system of 
uniting insured members in local lodges 
would seem to be especially well 
suited to writing small and _ large 
groups of employed people, always on 
an individual certificate basis and not 
in the regular group form. 

“T believe that the field is one in 








when “dividend” is best understood by 
the public. 

He criticized Section 6 on benefici- 
aries in the proposed code, which de- 
nies any beneficiary a vested interest 
thus, Mr. Adams said, making it impos- 
sible for a husband who purchased a 
policy on his wife and paid the pre- 
miums, with himself as beneficiary, to 
protect his interest in reserve values or 
death benefits. This prohibits a parent 
from insuring a child with parent as 
beneficiary and protecting himself from 
appropriation or transfer of values and 
benefits to others when the minor 


becomes of age. 





Croup of visiting ladies—Ellen E. Murphy, San Francisco, high chief ranger for 
California of Independent Order of Foresters; Leora Gonsalves, Oakland, managing 
deputy of Woman’s Benefit and vice-president California State Fraternal Congress; 
Mabel Palmer, San Bernardino, Cal., managing deputy W. B. A.; Kathryn Bowen, 


Seattle, 


Washington state field director of W. B. A. and junior past president of 


ashington State Fraternal Congress; Mrs. Julia C. Ginn, Los Angeles, California 
De Lauer, Los Angeles, district manager 


state field director of W. B. A.; Mary E. 


Maccabees, 





which we have many natural advan- 
tages,” he commented. 

Mr. Little emphasized he contem- 
plated a mass method of producing or- 
dinary business rather than term, 
comparable to the salary allotment or 
payroll deduction life insurance of 
commercial companies, although pre- 
mium payment might be direct. The 
members would retain control of their 
insurance after leaving the employment, 
he said, and rates would be standard 
plus customary lodge dues. With the 
standard legal reserve certificates usu- 
ally taken, members would control the 
cash and loan values. 

This would not be similar either to 
group or wholesale, the former being 
on one-year renewable term plan, and 
wholesale on yearly renewable term 
plan at somewhat higher rate. 

“What could have been more fra- 
ternal and ideal in the lodge system 
than to organize separate lodges for 
each group of employes?” he asked. 
“Perhaps the development of trade 
unions in the United States and Canada 
would have revolved around the lodge 
system had the early fraternal societies 
stumbled on to the practical application 
of the yearly renewable term insurance 
system developed by the group insur- 
ance companies.” 

He pointed out that most societies 
are averse to yearly renewable term 


plan because of their earlier unfortu- 
nate experiences with it. They all 
grant installment privilege of rate pay- 
ments, and most have the monthly rate 
system, ‘ 

It is not necessary/to sell a group of 
1,000 persons, or even 100. More than 
one person employed in one place con- 
stitutes a group, he said. However, a 
separate lodge would not be formed for 
three people in a group. He suggested 
such prospects as gasoline filling sta- 
tion, beauty parlor, grocery. Such em- 
ployes would discuss the insurance 
among themselves and their customers, 
making prospects. Work of collecting 
premium rates would be facilitated. 


Approach Through Employer 


Mr. Little explained some methods 
of selling group insurance, such as by 
contacting the employer first and secur- 
ing his endorsement and assistance in 
contacting employes. 

Even though members of a trade 
union do not have a common employer, 
he said, it seems likely they could be 
underwritten on a group basis if all are 
working and the group is normal as to 
age distribution, height, weight, etc. 

Maccabees has been writing such 


groups for a considerable time. Mr. 
Little explained underwriting rules 
which his society employs in this 
branch. 








full and happy one. 


if need be. 


hand on the wheel. 


$204,000,000 Insurance in force 





BENEFITS REMEMBERED 


Nancy Lee and Elmer planned to buy a home. 
Elmer's long interneship at a metropolitan hospital 
nearly finished, the young couple was ready to 
begin a life that gave every promise of being a 
Elmer’s father, who had 
made it possible for the pair to get married before 
Elmer finished medical school, stood by to help 


As an interne, Elmer had been close to violent 
death—he knew how swiftly the blow can strike. 
So, shortly before the new home was begun, 
Elmer bought a $5,500 Maccabees Family Income, 
certificate. He wanted to make sure that if any- 
thing ever happened to him Nancy Lee would 
not need to finish paying for the new home— 
that she would have at least a small income that 
he himself had provided. 


His plans went awry. As the gay couple drove 
along a highway one day, death placed an icy 
An instant later, pretty, 24 
year old Nancy Lee lay dead in the twisted 
wreckage of the shattered automobile and 29 
year old Elmer writhed nearby—doomed to fol- 
low his young wife only a few hours later. 


Had Nancy Lee lived, she would have received 
$500 clean-up fund, $50 a month for 19 years and 
10 months, and then $5,000 in cash. As it was, 
Elmer's parents received the commuted value of 
the certificate, $12,297—the last gesture of a 
grateful son to his generous father. 


THE MACCABEES 


The Maccabees Building 


Over $55,000,000 in Assets 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Urges Congress Oppose 
N. Y. Valuation Rule 


The National Fraternal Congress 
must use its very best efforts to keep 
the New York rule relating to establish- 
ing the permanent valuation statis of a 
refunding bond from becoming a part of 
the resolution annually adopted by the 
committees on valuation of securities of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, the committee on securi- 
ties valuations. of the N. F. C. urged in 
its annual report. The chairman is 
James A. Blaha, Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha. 

The report stated the original objec- 
tives of the committee were fulfilled so 
far as was humanly possible and the 
committee would have terminated long 
before had it not been suggested it con- 
sider the valuation rule establishing the 
permanent status of a refunding bond. 
The committee was not inclined to sup- 
port a rule “which establishes the per- 
manent value of a refunded bond on the 
basis of a questionable single factor— 
that of market value; but 1:ather was in- 
clined to support a rule proceeding from 
a related intrinsic factor contained in the 
security itself—that of soundness, and 
thus asserts no more than that which 
is proper to it.” 


Applied Rule to Municipals 


The committee related that the New 
York department many years ago 
adopted a rule wherein the “cost” of a 
corporate bond received in exchange 
through refunding was changed to the 
market value for the new refunding bond 
at the date of exchange, and a few years 
ago applied this same rule to municipal 
issues received in exchange by fraternal 
societies under reorganizations of the 
financial structures of any political sub- 
divisions of the United States. 

“The conclusion that a municipal and 
a corporate issue are exactly alike in 
this regard is at fault and can be so 
proved. Fundamentally, for instance, if 
for no other reason—of which however 
there are many—a corporate bond is is- 
sued by a corporation organized for 
profit making; a municipal issue is spon- 
sored by a non-profit making political 
subdivision and as such it has demon- 
strated that the intrinsic value of its 
promises lies in, and is drawn from, the 
blood of the issuing entity. 

“Too frequently, this conception of a 
municipal credit in some quarters has 
long since passed. To assume that what- 
ever inability existed in the past is con- 
tained in, and identical with, the future 
is in perfect disagreement with the ex- 
perience established under sound muni- 
cipal reorganizations.” 


Might Become Nation-wide 


The committee stated the rule pres- 
ently is limited to domestic and foreign 
societies licensed to operate in New York 
and for this reason it is utterly hopeless 
to attempt to strip the rule of the au- 
thority it has enjoyed. But some day, if 
not too soon, it may find a place in the 








Ten Field Men Awarded 
F. I. C. Degree This Year 


The F. I. C. (Fraternal Insur- 
ance Counsellor) degree has been 
awarded recently by the Fraternal 
Field Managers Association to 10 
field workers. These with their 
societies are: 

Aid Association for Lutherans— 
William Christjaner, J. R. Har- 
mening, Walter C. Krohn, J. H. 
Krampien and William C. Tonn. 

Maccabees—Victor L. Robbins, 
E. H. Palmer, and Frank E. 
Johnson. 

Modern Woodmen—C. W. Ort- 


man. 
Royal League — Frank A. 
Moliere. 











valuation resolution of the commission- 
ers’ association and thus affect all soci- 
eties regardless of their field of opera- 
tion. 

The committee has been in close touch 
with the commissioners’ valuation com- 
mittee and New York department offi- 
cials in an effort to obtain a suitable 
modification of the rule. A financial dis- 
tortion may result, the committee said, 
from application of a rule that confines 
a readjusted municipal security within 
certain specified limits with no avenue of 
escape, regardless of whatever excel- 
lence it may attain, and this would be 
detrimental to the fraternal societies. 

The rule assumes two conditions con- 
trary to fact, the committee stated, that 
something less permanent is inherent in 
the financial structure as indicated by 
the market value alone, and that which 
was less permanent was made substantial 
by the application of the market value 
and hence, qualifies the security for 
amortization from the restricted value. 


Market Value Not True Test 


The market value of a municipality’s 
promises may go up or down, or con- 
versely, the committee said, but the pro- 
tective pledges do not increase or dim- 
inish in proportion to the variations 
noted. Therefore, it is not wisdom to 
interpret the degree of soundness of a 
financial structure in terms of the market 
value. It is unscientific and inappropri- 
ate to assume the market value forecasts 
a substantial or imperiled financial 
structure. In fact, a community func- 
tions independently of the way in which 
the public values its promises. If the 
security qualifies for amortization, it 
should be entered in the financial state- 
ment at par value. 

The committee recognized certain re- 
sponsibilities lie upon insurance officials 
which deserve to be respected and sub- 
mitted to, but this submission cannot 
free societies from the obligation to ob- 
tain just consideration for refunded se- 
curities which they have nursed at con- 
siderable expense through initial stages 
of refunding securities now firmly estab- 
lished and performing according to ex- 
pectations. 


Defines Term “Amply Secured” 


A solution of this difficulty which the 
National Fraternal Congress should pro- 
pose must contain not less than the re- 
quirements of the insurance commis- 
sioners, otherwise it might adversely af- 
fect the interests of societies in states 
where certification ‘amply secured” by 
reporting societies entitles refunded se- 
curities to be entered in the financial 
statement at par. A solution along such 
lines would not be acceptable to the New 
York department, it was said. 

The term “amply secured” never has 
been defined by the commissioners’ as- 
sociation. The committee construes it to 
mean that something substantial can be 
predicated of a security contained in it- 
self; that is, it is generally recognized a 
bond is amply secured when interest 
thereon and any maturing bonds have 
been paid regularly when due. 





Insurance in Force Shows 
Slight Decline for 1940 


Fraternal societies represented in the 
National Fraternal Congress showed an 
aggregate loss of insurance in force for 
the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1940, 
of $35,446,893, the total in force at the 
end of the year being $5,172,004,657, the 
committee on state of the order and 
statistics reported. J. D. Reeder, actuary 
Aid Association for Lutherans, Apple- 
ton, Wis., is chairman. There was, how- 
ever, a gain of 222,805 members, the to- 
tal at the end of the year being 5,873,845. 

The committee reported 34 societies 
showed a gain in members in 1940 com- 
pared to 40 in 1930 and 28 in 1938, and 
36 societies showed gain of insurance in 


force compared to 35 in 1939 and 30 in 
1938. 

New business written by the societies 
in the last five years has remained about 
level but the number of new members 
has increased considerably and the aver- 
age size of certificate has steadily grown, 
having been $731 in 1936, $721 in 1937, 
$804 in 1938, $829 in 1939 and $935 in 
1940. There were 453,609 new members 
in 1940 buying $424,314,540; 516,837 buy- 
ing $428,302,425 in 1939; 517,611 buying 
$415,987,604 in 1938; 528,102 buying 
$380,562,425 in 1937 and 591,758 buying 
$432,773,536 in 1936. 

Total net income of member societies 
was $195,601,300 in 1940, made up of 
$133,944,246 total net payments from 
members; $51,629,760 investment income, 
and all other income, $10,027,294. 

Disbursements of the societies aggre- 
gated $150,723,675, distributed as ‘ fol- 
lows: claims paid $87,303,440; reserve 
withdrawals $11,141,606; dividends paid 
$5,272,616; acquisition expense $9,063,- 
308 and all other disbursements $37,942,- 
705. The committee pointed out that of 
the total of more than $150,000,000 the 
societies paid $103,717,662 to members 
and beneficiaries last year. 

Member societies’ gross assets totaled 
$1,188,383,104. The non-admitted assets 
amounted to $35,138,183, making total 
admitted assets $1,153,244,921. 

These assets were made up as follows: 


Real estate  $101,245,720; mortgage; 
$138,324,585; bonds $772,668,177; loans 
on certificates $91,179,123; cash $43,980 . 
422; accrued interest $12,607,833; anq 
other assets $29,075,244. 

The following table summarizes the 
distribution of the member societies’ as. 
sets during the last five years, showing 
a reduction in percentage of real estate 
with bonds, mortgages and certificate 
loans each about the same percentage as 
in the past. The committee commented 
that the societies seem to be continuing 
their practice of diversifying their assets 
The table is: ; 
1937 
Pet. Pct. 


Real estate.. 10.11 10.23 9.95 55 
Mortgages... 12.48 12.12 11.40 11.41 11,65 


1938 1939 1949 
Pet. Pct. Pet, 


Bonds ...... 62.91 64.27 65.52 65.57 65.0) 
Certificate : 

Oans..... 7.05 7.01 7.78 7.81 7.67 
Other assets. 7.45 6.37 5.36 5.70 7.15 


The committee reported there are 9 
C. member societies. Loyal As. 
sociation withdrew in the year, and 
Catholic Ladies of Columbia and First 
Catholic Slovak Ladies Union became 
members. 

The committee commented that while 
insurance in force decreased, the slump 
was very slight, and with the increase 
in membership of societies, it feels sure 
the year 1941 will turn the trend to the 
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. .. The Nation... 
~ «Wee ee... 
. . . The Family ... 


All Are Essential To 


SECURITY 


With the United States endangered by chaotic 
world conditions, Americans today are aware of the 
importance of security as never before in history. As 
the nation is geared higher and higher to a supreme 
effort to preserve our ideals of government of, by and 
for the people, dramatic emphasis is placed on Na- 


But emphasis on National Defense should not make 
us lose sight of the necessity for Home Defense, as 
both are essential for the realization of security to the 
Life insurance, truly a defense in- 
dustry, protects the home and members of the family, 
contributing extensively to the strength of the nation. 


The Home Defense service of Royal Neighbors of 
America includes attractive plans of life insurance for 
women, men and children. The society goes a step 
farther in basing its protection on patriotic and fra- 
ternal principles that have been fostered by Royal 
Neighbors of America since it was founded in 1895. 


Royar Neicusors of AMERICA 


PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY 


opposite direction. 





ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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Farrar Newberry, secretary Woodmen of the World, Omaha, and chairman N. F. C. 
public relations committee, and D. D. Macken, W. O. W. actuary, being greeted by 
Foster F. Farrell, manager secretary-treasurer N. F. C., as they registered at the 
St. Francis. 











Little President of Sales Managers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 





of C. O. F., who normally would have 
become president this year. Mr. De Barry 
thus is placed in line to head the asso- 
ciation next year. He has in a few 
months done a noteworthy job of revital- 
izing the C. O. F. sales organization. 

J. C. Phillips, field organizer and 
assistant to the president of Modern 
Woodmen, becomes secretary-treasurer. 
He was unable to attend the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. 

The new executive committee, besides 
these officers and W. E. Wright, re- 
corder of A. O. U. W. of North Dakota, 
retiring president, includes Mrs. Grace 
W. McCurdy, head of Royal Neighbors, 
Rock Island, Ill., reelected; Henry T. 
Ledoux, president L’Union St. Jean 
Baptiste d’Amerique, Woonsocket, R. I.: 
Frank E. Hand, head of Independent 
Order of Foresters, Toronto. 

The two outstanding themes, per- 
sistency and war clauses, made up the 
major part of the field managers pro- 
gram. No effort was made to reach a 
conclusion on either, the thought being 
to bring out as much discussion and 
varied views as_ possible. 

I. W. Smith, actuary of A. O. U.. W. 
of North Dakota, led off on persistency, 
his paper being digested in another col- 
umn. Dr. Hada M. Carlson, supreme 
physician of Royal Neighbors, initiated 
the discussion of war clauses, her talk 
also in brief, appearing in another 
column. 
_A new idea for fraternalists was in- 
jected by Actuary Little in a paper 
proposing societies grasp the oppor- 
tunity to reap a harvest by writing 
groups in lodges on a permanent form 
of insurance. His talk is given in brief 
in another column. 


Benz Has Inspiring Message 


Alex O. Benz, N. F. C. president, 
urged the field managers in the opening 
session to merchandise their services 
with an understanding that by doing the 
job right they will be preserving the 
American way of life. In a_ sense, 
traternalists have been selling cross- 
sections of Atherica, for everv policy 
and certificate is a deed to this effect. 
They render a service which no other 
institutions are privileged to render. 
America is the sum total of individual 
Strengths from which is subtracted the 
= total of individual weaknesses, he 
Said, 

Nothing will cushion the impact of 
Post-war depression so much as life in- 
surance reserves, he commented, there- 
fore fraternalists in the troubled time 
ahead can draw satisfaction from the 
knowledge they are contributing greatly 
to defense—against the ill effects of 
economic disorder. 

President W. FE. Wricht vresided. 

Theoretically, it would be not only 





possibly but valuable to take persistency 
into account in underwriting the applica- 
tion, G. S. Ling, actuary eof Roval 
Neighbors, Rock Island, Ill., declared 
in discussion of the paper of I. W. Smith 
on the value of persistency to field men 
and actuaries. It is extremely useful to 
societies, Mr. Ling said, to let the agents 
know about the relative persistency of 
their business and that the societies are 
fully aware of the results. This tends 
to make the agents persistency conscious. 

Mr. Ling said the subject is very im- 
portant and it is discussed perennially. 
“If the business were as persistent as 
the discussions we would be very well 
satisfied,” he commented. 


Two Step to Be Taken 


“There is no doubt that all societies 
can improve the persistency of their 
business. It would seem there are two 
main steps to be taken. First, know 
your own persistency results, and then 
emphasize to your field men the type of 
applicant that is most likely to keep his 
insurance in force. We may talk and 
think any way we desire about our own 
results, but if we do not know the actual 
results with regard to persistency there 
is not much to be done. Unless we 
can present to each agent or supervisor 
the results of their business in a con- 
crete fashion, the possibility for im- 
provement is small.” 

If records in different societies were 
made upon a uniform basis and the data 
gathered together periodically, valuable 
comparisons ‘between societies could be 
made for the business as a whole and 
also by sections of the country so the 
agent’s individual record, even though it 
may appear very favorable in the indi- 
vidual society, may be measured against 
a broader yardstick. 

Mr. Ling said there is prevalent a 
certain looseness of language in discuss- 
ing lapse rates. Comparison would be 
simple if all fraternal business were 
issued on an annual premium basis, but 
due to much monthly payment business 
it is difficult to define first year lapse. 
In dealing with a full year of issue of 
business and determining whether all of 
the first renewal premium is paid, a 
delay is necessary until the 24th monthly 
premium payment date is passed. It has 
been customary to consider a first year 
lapse a case on which no part of the 
first renewal premium is paid. This, 
Mr. Ling said, is the definition used by 
Mr. Smith. It is the basis on which 
Royal Neighbors issues its quarterly 
lapse reports by agents. If societies 
could agree on this uniform definition, 
averages could be drawn for the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Persistency statistics are valuable, 
also, in measuring the value of an agent’s 
business by years of issue. A society’s 


termination rates may be applied to the 
individual agent's production figures to 
produce an “expected amount of insur- 
ance in force.” If the agent’s actual 
ratio is known, it can be compared with 
the society’s average figure, thus giving 
a rating to each agent. Even agents 
with poor persistency records in socie- 
ties having high termination rates thus 
will have a goal at which to aim, and 
trends in ratings may perhaps be more 
important than the ratings themselves. 

Agents with good persistency should 
be praised by personal letters or publica- 
tion of their records; agents with poor 
results may be encouraged by emphasiz- 
ing methods and results of improvement 
in persistency, 


Cites Research Bureau Data 


Mr. Ling gave data prepared by Sales 
Research Bureau, stating if fraternal so- 
cieties should prepare similar data based 
on fraternal certificates the tabulation 
would be valuable. The nine factors 
analyzed were: New and old policyhold- 
ers, age at issue, income of insured, 
amount of sale, cash with application, 
plan, special income settlement agree- 
ment, and method of premium payment 
—whether annual, semiannual or quar- 
terly. 

From this table, Mr. Ling said, it 
would appear the ideal prospect would 





be an educational worker who is an old 
policyholder with some insurance in 
force, age 40 or over, with at least 
$5,000 annual income, applying for $50,- 
000 life or endowment on annual pre- 
mium basis, with an income settlement 
agreement, and paying some cash with 
application. Admittedly, he said, such 
fine prospects are scarce. 

Mr. Ling said, assuming 20 percent 
normal first year lapse rate (with quar- 
terly premium business a rate of only 66 
percent of normal), the annual busi- 
ness should have 86.8 percent persist- 
ency. Thus $115,000 annual premium 
business is the same as $148,000 of 
quarterly business, both renewing 
$100,000. 


Examine Agents’ Background 


Persistency is greatly affected not only 
by the applicants’ occupation, but also 
by that of the agent before entering 
life insurance, since usually he writes 
people living under more or less the 
same conditions as his own. Any pro- 
gram to improve persistency therefore 
demands more careful study and selec- 
tion: of agents. 

Vice-president T. R. Heaney of 
N.F.C. greeted the field managers, say- 
ing success in selling fraternal insur- 
ance demands a realization that the 
job is not done when the signature is 
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obtained on the application. Continu- 
ing service is imperative. Societies 
have been handicapped in the past by 
not having enough well trained field 
people. That now is being remedied. 


Hand Tells of I.0.F. Clause 


Following the paper on war clauses 
by Dr. Hada M. Carlson, supreme 
physician of Royal Neighbors, Frank 
E. Hand, supreme chief ranger of In- 
dependent Order of Foresters, Toronto, 
declared that the United States is at 
war, whether it will admit the fact or 
not, and now is the time to take 
care of the war risk in new issue. 
I.O.F., he said, has submitted a war 
risk exclusion provision to a number 
of U. S. states and provinces, and so 
far has had no difficulty securing its 
approval. He read the clause, which 
excludes liability for death due to any 
cause while in war service outside the 
U. S. and District of Columbia; in- 
side these territories if death occurs 
prior to or within six months after ter- 
mination of military or naval service 
in a declared or undeclared war, or 
within two years after date of issue as 
result of war or any incident thereto, 
whether in declared or undeclared war, 
while traveling, residing or stationed 
outside the U. S., D. of C., Puerto Rico, 
Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Philippines. 


Provision as to Liability 


The clause defines “military or naval 
service” as including service after en- 
rollment, whether active or inactive, 
with army, navy, marine, aeronautical, 
medical or other branches or divisions. 
The only liability in event of such 
death shall be a single sum equal to 
premium paid, less any indebtedness, 
not less than reserve plus dividends 
and reserve on any dividend additions, 
nor more than would have been paid if 


the provision were not attached, plus° 


dividends. The incontestable clause is 
amended to exclude war risk. 


J. D. Reeder, president Fraternal Ac- 
tuarial Association, noted his group 
was to have a war risk discussion the 
next day and hoped to develop a recom- 
mendation to the Congress. He in- 
vited all society officials interested in 
the subject to attend the actuaries’ ses- 
sion. 

John E. Little read his. splendid pa- 
per on group insurance of a type suit- 
able for lodges and issued on ordinary 
or other permanent form. 

Frank E, Hand expressed opinion 
societies ‘never should write group life 
insurance on the yearly renewable term 
plan, saying he was strongly opposed 
to that because the step rate plan had 
been disastrous to societies years ago. 
Mr. Little explained he did not contem- 
plate using step rate, but regular level 
premium life insurance. 


Williams Makes Suggestion 


Norton J. Williams, president of 
Equitable Reserve, spoke briefly on the 
idea of developing fraternal underwrit- 
ers Organizations similar to those func- 





Alex O. Benz, president of Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., retir- 
ing N. F. C. president, and Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general counsel 
American Life Convention, Chicago. 








tioning widely among commercial life 
companies’ agents. He noted he was 
president of such a group in Wiscon- 
sin and said it was a splendid medium 
for building up enthusiasm and knowl- 
edge of the business among field men 
and women. 

Secretary Little read the report on 
fraternal sales course and progress of 
the F.I.C. degree. Frank E. Hand in- 
stalled the new officers and the asso- 
ciation adjourned. 


—_— 


Present Crisis Is 
Great Challenge 
to Fraternalism 


The challenge to fraternalism arising 
fom the present national crisis was em- 
phasized by Commissioner Sullivan of 
Washington before the general session. 
“Fraternalism is challenged by an op- 
portunity for service, greater and more 
needed than at any time since the crea- 
tion of our democracy. Fraternalism is 
meeting this challenge and is demon- 
strating the plus in fraternal insurance, 
which you have so proudly acclaimed 
through the years.” 

Mr. Sullivan as chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ fraternal committee, paid 
tribute to fraternal leaders who have 
worked closely with him. He also 
commended the closer cooperation be- 
tween fraternal and old line companies 
and added that in these times of na- 
tional emergency it is especially impor- 
tant that “we all bury insignificant 


rivalry and work together in assisting 
our government in defending democ- 
racy. 

“Democracy is a way of life, not a 
form of government,” Mr. Sullivan de- 
is 
flexibility, 


“Tt 
have 


clared. 
must 


a living thing which 
tolerance and 





Group of Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago: Mrs. Fannie Miller, vice- 
chief ranger; Mrs. Mary E. Murphy, chief ranger; Dr. Sarah C. O’Connell, chief 


medical examiner; Miss Anna E. Phelan, secretary, and Miss Alice M. Prim, treasurer. 


above all, a spirit of fraternity if it is to 
continue. 

“True fraternity teaches democracy 
and through your system of local lodges, 
you demonstrate in a democratic way 
the will of your membership. Fraternal 
insurance is truly mutual, it is truly 
democratic and the expressions of the 
wishes of the members are adequately 
conveyed through your system to the 
leadership.” 


Extension of Juvenile Facilities 


Fraternal societies can assist democ- 
racy by extending juvenile facilities, Mr. 
Sullivan pointed out. “If the youth of 
America can be inculcated with the 
true spirit of fraternalism, we will have 
little to fear in the future,” he declared. 
Fraternals must develop social activities 
fitted to modern times and must make 
available to youth opportunity to par- 
ticipate in community affairs. 

“The very fact that a person is a 
member of a fraternal society dignifies 
him and indicates that he is for home 
protection. His purchase of fraternal 
insurance indicates that he is protect- 
ing the finances necessary to carry on 
the home after his death. By banding 
with his fellow members in the activi- 
ties of the lodge, he indicates his will- 
ingness to assist in the physical protec- 
tion of not only his own home, but all 
the homes of America,” he concluded. 





W. F. Traub, supreme archon of Royal 
League, Chicago, who was on hand for 
the congress. 








There were perhaps 25 women pres. 
ent at the Sunday session on field prob. 
lems, indicating the recognition by 
women’s societies of the seriousness of 
the tasks ahead for fraternals. 
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| vaded countries . . 
national defense, to the greatest cen- 


' health 
» medical freedom. 
| government’s survey costing hundreds 
' of thousands of dollars several 


| “bulged with political 
| perversive 


| gut declared, have the obligation 





At California organization dinner of Woodmen Circle for Mrs. Dora Alexander 
Talley, president of Woodmen Circle, and former N. F. C. president—Mrs. Ethel 
Holiway, Birmingham, Ala., national director; Miss Thelda Rohrer, second vice-pres- 
jdent Tau Phi Lambda sorority of Woodmen Circle; Mrs. Talley; Mrs. Carrie Egan, 
Oreville, Cal., national representative of California organization, who was toast- 
mistress; Mrs, Clara B. Cassidy, Atlanta, national director. 











Chicagoan Goes 
Into Top Post 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


said I. O. F. has had much experience 
with hospitalization and he considers 
this coverage one which societies should 
provide. 

Unless fraternal life insurance socie- 
ties and commercial life companies join 
medicine and industry of the country in 
a voluntary national health insurance 
program, politicians who back the pro- 
posal to set up a socialized medicine 
program in the form of government 
health insurance may be_ successful, 
Charles A. Togut, New York City at- 
torney and insurance analyst, declared 
in a talk. 

“We are dangerously treading on the 
brink of a ‘priority depression,’ accel- 
erated hourly into one of calamitous 
proportions,” he said, “America is on 
the march again; toward ruinous, un- 
controlled inflation . . . bureaucratic 
suppression of enterprise and liberty ... 
notorious economic benefactions to in- 
. under the guise of 


tralization of power in our country’s 


| history.” 


He inveighed against the “corrupt, 
senseless thunderings for compulsory 
insurance’ which would deny 
Conclusions of the 


years 
ago, of the adequacy of medical care, 
intrigues and 


leanings,’ he commented. 


; Many Must Forego Care 


Industry, labor and capital, Mr. To- 
to 
mcrease the standards of medical care 
to stem the tide of state medicine. 
There is unequal distribution of the 
ability to buy medical care. He esti- 
mated 40 millions unable to do so, des- 
tined to accept charity and forego es- 
sential medical treatment because of in- 
ability to pay the price. An additional 
50 millions are unprepared to meet 


: medical and hospital costs. 


He suggested appropriating $1,000,- 


| 000 to found a “National Institute of 
| Health Insurance” under guidance of 
j the A.M.A., with chapters in every 
_ Community. 


y Annual premium income, 
he estimated, would exceed that of all 
U. S. legal reserve life companies. Pre- 
Mium rates should be on a sliding 
scale dependent upon income. 

The medical and hospital should be 
all-inclusive. It should be available to 
wage earners and _ dependents. It 
should provide for complete, adequate 
medical care at home and the doctor’s 
office, x-ray, laboratory examinations, 
surgery and hospital treatment, health 
education, preventive medicine and pe- 
"iodic health examinations. 

elling would be simplified by issuing 
a health insurance rider to be attached 
to life policies in force by payment of 
an added premium, thus every life pol- 





icyholder would be a _ potential cus- 
tomer. 

Life companies and fraternal societies 
would serve by backing such a pro- 
gram to help reduce mortality and 
strengthen the country, and they would 
secure their financial structure by de- 
stroying the germs of inflation and 
post-war deflation. Government con- 
trol would be minimized by investment 
of premium funds in American indus- 
try. Prompt action is demanded, Mr. 


Togut concluded. 


Sell More Insurance 
to Avert Inflation. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


catastrophe of inflation which threat- 
ens us.” ; 
However, by selling life insurance 


fraternals will be working tooth and 
nail against inflation, he asserted. By 
selling life insurance they will help ma- 
terially in preventing inflation and at 
the same time through their contacts 
they can tell of the imperative need 
for checking inflationary tendencies. 
Problems of Education 

The problem is one of education. 
Surveys show that farmer and laborer 
are willing to accept government curbs 
on wages and prices although these 
provisions are not included under the 
price control bill now before the house. 
The new income tax bill adds 2,275,000 
new taxpayers but the bulk of the new 
burden still falls on the middle and 
wealthy class. However, the new taxes 
will open the civic eyes of a very large 
group of voters which heretofore has 
not paid direct taxes but instead has 
been chloroformed into political quies- 
cence over federal profligacy by means 
of the deceptive device of indirect taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. Whipple warned against the ill 
effect of further devaluation of gold 
content of the dollar and the issuing 
of printing press money. 


Seen Around the Lobby 
of the St. Francis Hotel 


In the installation of the Field Man- 
agers’ new officers, two substitutes or 
proxies had to be employed for absent 
officers-elect. Frances Torkelson, Lin- 
coln, Neb., supreme manager of Royal 
Neighbors, “stood in” for Mrs. Grace 
W. McCurdy, head of the society, who 
goes on the managers executive com- 
mittee and was absent although she had 
been in the meeting for a time, and 
G. S. Ling, actuary of Royal Neighbors, 
was proxy for J. C. Phillips, field or- 
ganizer of Modern Woodmen, who did 
not attend this year. 

W. O. Schilling, Chicago manager of 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
whose company issues fraternal bonds 
for many societies was an observer at 
the St. Francis for a short time. His 
son W. O. Jr., is at the Presidio in 
service, and had received a two-week 





furlough. Mrs. Schilling and _ their 
daughter were along. The whole fam- 
ily took a vacation jaunt in Yellowstone, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Mr. 
Schilling his wife and daughter drove 
from Chicago to Denver, where they 
left their car, to pick it up after their 
Pacific Coast sojourn. 

Harry R. Wilson, vice -president of 
American United Life, for a short time 
was an interested observer of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress annual session 
in San Francisco. Mr. Wilson got in 
from Portland, where with Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager-general counsel Amer- 
ican Life Convention, he had been mak- 
ing some contacts for the A.L.C. Mr. 
Wilson is past president of the organi- 
zation. He planned later to go to Los 
Angeles. 

Registration by noon the first day had 
set an all-time record of 226. 

The contingents from Colorado and 
Wyoming distributed small pressed 
leather sombrero souvenirs publicizing 
the Colorado-Wyoming Fraternal Con- 
gress meeting to be held later this year. 

Representatives of the North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota Fraternal 
Congresses were busy drumming up at- 
tendance for their meetings to be held 
soon. North Dakota will meet at Fargo 
in November, South Dakota at Sioux 
Falls early in October, and Minnesota 
at Minneapolis the first wek in Decem- 
ber. 
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conduct of life. 





ferer from cancer. 





| These Certificates, broad in their scope, practical 
| in their application and sound in their saving fea- 
| tures, serve well in assisting men and women who 
recognize, notwithstanding war and increased taxa- 
tion, the obligation that they owe to themselves and 
to their families—men and women who would pro- 
vide for the future in this realistic age. 


Head Office: 
Toronto, Canada 


Good Legislative Year Is 
Reported by G. G. Perrin 


Fraternal societies, on the whole, 
should be highly pleased with the re- 
sults of the legislative year so far, 
George G. Perrin, general counsel of 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, Ill., de- 
clared in a resume before the Law Sec- 
tion on recent legislation affecting the 
societies. He dealt mainly with enacted 
legislation, but said in fact there was as 
much, if not more, accomplishment in 
the defeat of undesirable legislative pro- 
posals. 


Farrell Highly Cooperative 


“It has always been true that the 
fraternal system of life insurance is the 
ideal system, based as it is on a repre- 


sentative form of government,” Mr. 
Perrin commented. “It is true also that 
this system affords to societies the 


means of exerting the greatest influence 
upon legislatures when measures inimi- 
cal to our interests are proposed.” 

Mr. Perrin paid much credit to Foster 
F. Farrell, secretary-manager-treasurer 
N. F. C., his assistants and James Mann 
Miller, Chicago, chairman law commit- 
tee and counsel Woman’s Benefit, for 
the splendid legislative record in the last 
year. 











|| FACING THE FACTS 


| We are living in an age of realism—in a time 
| when men and women, both young and old, are 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Foremost among these realities and the chief i} 
concern of the family group, fathers and mothers, 
| sons and daughters, is to provide for dependent | 
ones, to accumulate resources that may be used in | 
the emergencies of life and to make provision in 
the event of being stricken and totally disabled. 


These desirable and essential purposes may be 
experienced through the Ordinary Life Certificates, 
the Twenty Payment Life Certificates, the Twenty 
| Year Endowment Certificates for both Adults and 
! Juveniles and the Modified Endowment Certificates 
maturing at age sixty-five, issued by the Society: 
while associated with membership in the Order are 
| valuable fraternal privileges providing for the 
i orphans of deceased members, homes for the aged 
l and sanatoria treatment for the tubercular and suf- 


Assets over $43,000,000.00 


THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS 


becoming more practical in facing the duties and i} 


Frank E. Hand 
Supreme Chief Ranger 
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No War Clause or Extra Premium 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 





ately noting this was his eighth consecu- 
tive visit to the N. F. C. meetings, and 
saying fraternalists feel he is one of 
them. Colonel Robbins said whether 
life insurance is sold by lodge system or 
otherwise, all are together in providing 
economic security for the people. He 
tcuched on the T. N. E. C. recommen- 
dations, noting life insurance came 
through the probe with colors flying. 

A spirit of unity is needed, and sup- 
port of the national administration’s pol- 
icies and decisions, he said. 

A message was read by Manager-Sec- 
retary Foster F. Farrell, from V. 
Whitsitt, manager and general counsel 
Life Presidents Association. Mr. Whit- 
sitt stressed life insurance, old line and 
fraternal, is a foundation stone of the 
American way of life. 


Message Received from Canada 


_Robert Lewis, president, Canadian 
Fraternal Association, was unable to at- 
tend, but sent an expression of coopera- 
tion and friendship from the Canadian 
fraternalists. Other greetings were from 
Sterling C. Holston, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent California Fraternal Congress; Pe- 
ter F, Gilroy, president W. O. W., Den- 
ver, from the “Golden West;” and Mrs. 
Minnie Hiner, head of Neighbors of 
Woodcraft, Portland, Ore., representing 
the Pacific Coast. Response was by 
Vice-president T. R. Heaney of N. F. C. 
He pictured the many benefits of our 
free country and sounded the N. F. C. 
vigorous policy of maintaining American 
democracy, the “hope of the world.” 

A memorial service was conducted for 
the many fraternalists who died in the 
last year, prayer being read by Rev. Ed- 
‘win J. Kennedy, assistant chancellor, 
archdiocese of San Francisco. 

Reports were given by Secretary- 
treasurer Farrell, Chairman Heaney on 
auditing, Chairman J. M. Miller on law, 
and J. P. Michalski, Polish Association, 
on credentials. 

Of the 363 bills dealing with insur- 
ance filed in the 43 regular and three 
special legislative sessions, 133 affected 
fraternal societies and 45 of these be- 
came law, James Mann Miller, counsel 
Woman’s Benefit, reported as chairman 
of the law committee. He stressed the 
tedious task of checking all bills for the 
effect on insurance, this work being 
done by the executive office under Fos- 
ter F. Farrell, secretary-manager, and 
stated the Congress was fortunate in 
having Mr. Farrell’s services and secur- 
ing the prompt, accurate reports of 
legislation. 

Manager Farrell visited three states 
during the year, Idaho, Nevada and 
Maryland, in connection with legisla- 
tion and Chairman Miller said was 
largely responsible for inimical contem- 
plated legislation being withdrawn or 


properly amended. Action on the uni- 
form fraternal code submitted by the 
Congress to the commissioners’ associa- 
tion has been’ deferred by both 
interests. 


Stresses Junior Field 


One of the greatest field problems of 
fraternals is to convince salesmen they 
can build for the future by regularly 
writing a substantial volume of junior 
insurance, Walter C. Below, chairman, 
reported for the committee on junior 
membership. The societies are not mak- 
ing the progress they should in the jun- 
ior field. The N. F. C. societies had 1,- 
050,344 junior members in 1936, but the 
total fell off steadily to 1940, being 1,- 
034,149 in that year, then rose 9,800 in 
1940. One society accounted for 6,300 
of this increase and six others for 1,000. 
The 10 societies showing largest gain in 
adult membership last year had a ratio 
of one junior for each 4.4 adults, and 
the ratio for the whole system is one to 
6.30. 

Chairman Below who is retiring presi- 
dent of the presidents section, said al- 
though in junior departments fraternal- 
ism and democracy are being presented 
dramatically, there is needed more 1941- 
style glamor methods. 

Otto C. Rentner, counsel Aid Associ- 
ation, reported on a survey of benefi- 
ciary laws of the states. The data, pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, was distributed 
to members. 


Public Relations Project 


Consideration of a project to prepare 
sound movies depicting the benefits and 
splendid record of fraternal life insur- 
ance during the last three-quarters cen- 
tury, was emphasized by the report of 
the public relations committee, pre- 
sented by Chairman Farrar Newberry, 
secretary of Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha. c 

This proposal, with 10 others, com- 
prised the committee’s program pre- 
sented at the Baltimore annual conven- 
tion last year. The committee reported 
progress in this work. 

The committee questioned whether 
the Congress ever would desire to un- 
derwrite a sound picture representing 
the system as a whole, similar to the 
movies prepared by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. However, it was com- 
mented, at least 10 societies have taken 
individual action, preparing and exhibit- 
ing to members and the public picture 
stories of their history and service. 

An effective medium, it was urged, 
would be a leaflet for general use by 
the executive office and member socie- 
ties showing services being performed 
for home and family, particularly co- 
operation lent to government. It was 
suggested the front cover be patriotic- 





Equitable Reserve officials and ladies—Mrs. Norton J. Williams, her daughter Ruth 
Alma Williams; Norton J. Williams, president; Dio W. Dunham, editor, and M. L. 
Ridgeway, assistant secretary, all from the head office at Neenah, Wis. 











x ProcRess! 


The Lutheran Brotherhood from its beginning has operated on the 


x 


time-tested legal reserve plan based on the American Experience Table 
of Mortality used by all conservative life insurance organizations. Its 
contracts are sound, liberal, definite .. . giving to each policyholder the 


maximum values for the amount he pays. 


The continued growth of 


Lutheran Brotherhood is the best proof of the high class of policyholders 
our agents are writing and of the faith our policyholders have in their 
organization. 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force 
Gain in Assets 


Benefits Paid Since Organization 


Total Life Insurance in Force 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 111.31% 


1918 
1920 
1923 
1926 
1929 
1932 
1935 
1938 
1940 


% HIGHLIGHTS OF 1940 FINANCIAL STATEMENT * 


TN ee UR ry ee: $ 5,174,741.00 


SU ae enn RN eee A. 1,414,525.07 
Paid to Policy Owners in 1940 
Pin Ty GS 2 & seen e eet $213,754.00 
To Living Policy Owners............ 517,523.68 
Total Paid in 1940.............. $731,277.68 


* Continued Growth! 


Rarer ne $ 5,974,294.52 


74,888,463.00 


Ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality 28.03%, 
Net Rate of Interest Earned 4.05% 


* 


Ins. in Force Admitted Assets Surplus Interest Earned DeathClaims Divs. Paid 
$ 676,500.00 $ 6,735.09 $ 1,331.47 $ 68:96 $ 1,000.00  .....0505 
2,193,500.00 47,943.34 16,095.95 1,522.17 2,000.00 $ 935.91 
4,112,500.00 237,789.34 61,282.75 10,779.18 10,000.00 6,071.94 
14,898,265.00 640,589.94 95,773.04 25,215.02 21,000.00 14,586.01 
31,782,650.00 1,781,500.70 178,485.20 80,192.30 57,409.42 63,141.05 
40,977,778.00 3,669,975.61 357,610.74 172,518.42 91,215.00 118,964.27 
51,028,342.00 5,559,928.85 469,920.35 235,056.19 154,887.87 135,199.49 
65,334,512.00 8,737,365.36 849,938.34 379,217.56 148,242.00 214,094.96 


74,888,463.00 11,457,782.59 1,156,215.74 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


460,916.67 


203,143.00 263,783.36 


HERMAN L. EKERN, President —608 Second Avenue South— Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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$ 5,000.00 
$10,000.00 


$ 


5.00 


BUY 
FULL COVERAGE 


As Long As You Are Buying 
Life Insurance — 


Our complete coverage as shown below can be purchased 
on almost any plan written such as Ordinary Life, 
Twenty Payment Life, Twenty Year Endowment, Retire- 
ment income at age 65, etc. 


Natural Death. 
Accidental Death. 
Per day in event of disability sickness or ac- 


cident, for a period of fifty-two weeks, after 
the first week of disability. 
(A non-cancellable contract.) 





$ 50.00 


$ 5,000.00 
Premiums 


Per month for life and waiver of all premium 
payments in event of total and permanent 
disability, and 

Full face at death. 

may be paid Monthly, Quarterly, Semi-An- 


nually or Annually. 
The A. O. U. W. operates on the Full Legal Reserve Basis 


and 3% interest. 


Payment of annual dividends assures 


you of the lowest net cost. 


The A.0.U.W. of North Dakota 


HOME OFFICE 








FARGO, N. D. 
_ 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Frank J. Gadient, actuary Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, Ill, and Mrs. Gadient; * 
Mrs. Katie Ferguson, Los Angeles, director of Woodmen Circle; Sergeant Robert 
Carpenter, Moffatt Field, formerly of the Woodmen Circle home at Sherman, Tex., 
and Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, head ef Woodmen Circle. 






Unsurpassed Opportunities for Men and 








Women to carry the Message of Life 





















of the American dollar, but they can 
overcome the threat of unreasonable 
political interference with life insurance 
as a free private enterprise.” 

Francis Taptich, chairman, reported 


ally printed in the national colors, with 
the legend “Democracy-Fraternity” 
and on the back the imprint “Spon- 
sored by the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America.” 


Insurance and Insure the Men, Women 
and Children of America. 




















52 A oy Rosy _ was ——<- on general welfare. The societies are 
00 stressing the system 1s an outgrowth cnending about $5,000,000 annually in : . - - e ° 
. and a leader in defense of, democ- this work. He urged. the project for a Many territories Available in Wisconsin 
. ray by inspiring loyalty and patriousm \ouyth congress be pushed energetically. — enke ‘ 
through its 100,000 lodges. Work in fp. Matthews, K. of C., chairman on —Illinois—Michigan and Minnesota. | 
teaching good citizenship, — tolerance, constitution and rules, reported no 
understanding of American ideals; the changes suggested. | 
uid extensive social welfare work, homes The annual banquet was a brilliant af- Write | 
+ for aged — orphans, sanatoria, etc., fair. George E. Reilly, member Califor- 
91 were stressed. _ Nia equalization board, was toastmaster. ° ° 
94 The committee urged all local units President Benz presided and L. F. By- H. A. Mitchell, Field Manager 
01 | to cooperate with the Civilian Defense ington, past president, Native Sons of 
05  |( Administration, to support government the Golden West, spoke on the romance EQ lJ ITAB LE RESERVE ASS 0 6 | ATI 0 & 
27 by buying defense bonds and aiding of California. 
49 USO. Such efforts must be doubled ” p 
96 and tripled, it be stated, to accomplish Neenah, Wisconsin 
36 the desired result. 2 2 
' The Baltimore program, it was con- Asides at San Francisco 
‘cluded, was given careful study by so- alis 
) pciety executives and its recommenda- Rally of Fratern ts 
tions put widely into effect. 
Poli holders’ P Prior to the convention week there 
Policyholders’ Committee had been gloom in some quarters over 
' Dr. Hugh S. Magill, president Pi a ofa _ 7 baggie at San 
——'# American Federation of Investors, Chi- rag yt ae o! —— pecoeggee 
mes F280, SPOKE on preserving the Ameri- {'0™ psig Liga nanan neavy cost oO 
Fcan system of free private enterprise, ‘4m fare for adequate delegations, and —————— 
Sand announced organization of the Na- also the additional time required away 


tional Policyholders Committee, among 
@whose directors are Alex O. Benz, re- 
Ptring N.F.C. president and head of 


from home office and field duties. This 
fear was quickly dispelled Saturday 
night when manv leaders began to reg- 
ister at the St. Francis. 































Aid Association for Lutherans, Apple- 
, Wis.; L. O. Schriver, general agent 


The Time Is Now! 


When the Fraternal Field Managers 


Ss 


etna Life, Peoria, Ill, and Hugh D. Association went into session Sunday 
Hart, vice-president Illinois Bankers morning, an attendance of 85, only 
Life, Monmouth, Ill. The purpose is about 20 to 25 less than normal in more 
Sto protect policyholders’ and bene- central locations, put to rout those who 


had forecast a small meeting. The large 
room employed was practically full in 
the afternoon, signifying many more ar- 
rivals a day before the N. F. C. sections 
met and two days before the general 
sessions. 

Foster F. Farrell, manager secretary- 
treasurer is a boutonniere addict. Anv 
persons who might feel disposed to 
heckle him because of that fact should 
know that his marks in college athletics, 
especially heavy events, are in the rec- 
ord books and that Mr. Farrell still en- 
joys a good fistic workout. 


p ficiaries’ interests by preventing disas- 
Ptrous inflation and reduction in pur- 
asing power of the dollar. 

a Individual initiative and free private 
ecnterprise are essential elements of 
tee government,” he said. “Life in- 
| ‘urance companies and fraternal benefit 
‘Societies hold in trust for 60,000,000 
policyholders more than $30,000,000,000, 
a large percentage of which is invested 
>" government bonds. If only a few 
Pnillion of these policyholders unite in 
an effort to prevent inflation, they can 
) not only preserve the purchasing value 














YOU ... have been thinking about joining Fidelity’s sales organization. 
You know that, if you are qualified, a life-time opportunity awaits you. 
You admire the progressive “trail blazing” spirit of Fidelity as evidenced 
by the recent introduction of Hospital Insurance and other timely plans. 
(Incidentally, Fidelity is making production gains each year over the 
previous year.) You recognize the advantages of being associated with 
an institution that is not too large and not too small and whose repre- 
sentatives are achieving increasing prestige in their respective communi- 
ties. You would prefer to stay in the Middle West with its great riches 
and vast markets. You realize that life insurance and Fidelity stand on 


Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters 


Organized 1891 


The Popular Fraternal Insurance Society 
for Catholic Women 


een Plans and Certificates to meet every need of its members, Whole 
: ©, 20-Payment Life, 20-Year Retirement Income, Retirement Income 
pr 60-65. Double Indemnity for accidental death. Juvenile Department the threshold of a new era. 

offers fine insurance coverage to age 18. So ... why wait? The Time Is Now! 


Admitted Assets as of December 31, 1940 Write today for details. 


$19,705,057.80 F | DELITY LIF bE ASSOCIATION 


Golden Anniversary Year 
Fulton, Illinois 


140 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 









ANNA E. PHELAN 
High Secretary 


8 MARY E. MURPHY Walter C. Below, President 


High Chief Ranger 





Frank W. Hough, Secretary 
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Taptich New Head 
of N.F.C. Presidents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


K. of C., also felt Mr. Taylor proposed 
the death of lodges, and said he believed 
the lodges should be preserved. Mrs. 
Dora Alexander Talley, Woodmen 
Circle, expressed the same opinion. Mrs. 
Grace W. McCurdy, Royal Neighbors, 
said she felt the paper was purely dis- 
cussional and not at all a formal sug- 
gestion. J. M. Kirkpatrick, Security 
Benefit, said it was significant in the 
paper that fraternal life insurance cost 
Was greater than among old line com- 
panies, due to lodge dues and fraternals’ 
inability to use any savings in mortality. 


Taptich Praises Paper 

Francis Taptich, vice-president United 
Societies of Greek Catholic Religion, and 
C. D. DeBarry, C.O.F., praised the Tay- 
lor paper as a thought-provoking one. 

It is better to have the safeguard of 
the open contract and not need it, than 
to need it and not have it, Herman L. 
Ekern, president Lutheran Brotherhood, 
said in a talk on fraternal adequacy and 
the open contract. 

The operation of the open contract 
provision, he said, prevents interruption 
of the society’s business, enabling it to 
tide over a catastrophe or epidemic. 

He discussed the law provision 23-b, 
which also was touched on by Mr. Tay- 
lor. It was, Mr. Ekern said, devised by 
a Wisconsin department actuary while 
Mr. Ekern was commissioner there, and 
was intended to permit societies in diffi- 
culties to adjust on a sound basis. Fra- 
ternal insurance as now generally issued 
provides all the safeguards of any legal 
reserve life insurance, he said, plus rep- 
resentative form of government, with di- 
rect and active control by members, and 
the open contract. Benefit funds may 
be used only to pay current death and 
other benefits, provide reserves and 
maintain surplus. Excess surplus is 
used to reduce future payments or re- 
funded to members. 


Ekern Explains Open Contract 


Before the open contract feature is 
resorted to, societies have recourse, Mr. 
Ekern explaned. to all resources open to 
a commercial life company before be- 
nea insolvent and subject to receiver- 
shi 

There often has been the implication 
that fraternals’ expenses were not justi- 
ary he said, but this charge is not justi- 
fi 


ed. 

Frank W. Bowen, 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
his talk on investments. 

The election followed, after which the 
new officers were installed by Dora Alex- 
ander Talley. Mr. Taptich spoke briefly, 
assuring a progressive, active adminis- 
tration. Mrs. McCurdy also responded, 
as did Mrs. Hiner and Mr. Williams. 





vice-president 
Chicago, gave 





Persistency of Business 
Vital Need of Societies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


commissions and renewals, 16.4 percent 
of premiums received. 

Plan C—Approximately 70 percent 
persistency rate in second policy year 
and 30 percent in 10th year, amount in 
force at end of 10 years $541,900 or 54.2 
percent of total production; average 
cost of first year commissions and re- 
newals 17.9 percent of premiums re- 
ceived. 

Plan D—Approximate basic persist- 
ency rate 60 percent in second policy 
vear and 15 percent in 10th, amount in 
force at end of 10 years $309,600 or 30.9 
percent of total production, average cost 
20.6 percent. 


Low Persistency Agent Costly 

A comparison of the plans, Mr. Smith 
said, shows the agent of low persistency 
costs his organization more than the 
one of high persistency and his income 
is less. 
He applied these four plans to the 





Reports as s Manager 








FOSTER F. FARRELL 


Foster F. Farrell, manager and sec- 
retary-treasurer in charge of executive 
headquarters in Chicago, was reelected. 
He reported on the manifold activities 
of the office which have been dis- 
charged most efficiently and diplomatic- 
ally by Mr. Farrell and his two women 
assistants. 





Arnold system of renewals devised by 
O. J. Arnold, president Northwestern 
National Life, saying this system re- 
wards the agent for the type of busi- 
ness the actuary always desires, that of 
high persistency, and said whether or 
not the differences of percentage of re- 
newals can be as large as he had illus- 
trated depended on several factors with- 
in the organization itself, such as 
amount of loading on net premiums 
and reserve required the first year under 
the valuation method employed. 

Mr. Smith said if plan A under the 
Linton rate of persistency were con- 
sidered for a 20-year period it would 
be noted total terminations due to lack 
of persistency are 244 times as much as 
the total terminations due to mortality; 
for plan B over a 10-year period only, 
terminations by lapse are 10 times as 
great as those due to death. 

Mr. Smith said the actuaries have 
provided for terminations by death ac- 
cording to the particular mortality table 
used, but he felt it was doubtful if they 
had given sufficient consideration to 
some other disturbing factors of today. 


Need to Preserve Equilibrium 


If the actuary finds through statistical 
investigation of many policies that office 
expense, acquisition costs, as well as 
early renewals, are in equilibrium at a 
given duration of the policy with the 
total loading and the amount that can 
be set aside for expense during the first 
policy year under a preliminary term 
plan, he may feel reasonably certain in 








THE PRAETORIANS 


Life Insurance for the whole 
family on monthly pay basis. 


Budget your Life Protection 
with your household necessities. 


ORGANIZED 1898 + 43 YEARS of SERVICE to the INSURING PUBLIC 


Home Office, PRAETORIAN BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Ef, raternalism... 
UNITED FOR SERVICE 


The Fraternal Benefit System is today represented 
by two hundred societies with nearly 1,500 mil- 
lions of dollars in assets. These societies have 
paid more than $5,500,000,000 in benefits to their 
members and beneficiaries, and today have eight 
million members with more than six billions of 
insurance in force. We are proud to be a part of 
this vast fraternal system. 


Supreme Forest 


WOODMEN CIRCLE 


Home Offices, Omaha, Nebr. 


Dora Alexander Talley, Pres. 





Mamie E. Long, Secreta 





Do YOU KNOW THES! 
FACTS ABOUT U. C. T.? 


@ That the United Commercial Travelers now offer protection features 
which no other similar contract provides. 


@ That U. C. T. has a eer of 54 years outstanding service to its 
members and the public 


@ That this Order has made life happier and more complete for more 
than a million people. 

@ That U. C. T. offers Fraternal friendships and worthwhile enti, 
social contacts that cannot be measured in dollars and cents. I; ser \ 

It will pay any business or professional A "uct 


man to investigate! a 


THE ORDER OF UNITED COMMERCIAL TRAVELER 
OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) 


632 North Park Street Columbus, Obit 





Strong financially 
Assets: $7,300,000.00 


Strong fraternally 
Membership: 60,000 


Insurance in force 


$27,000,000.00 


Henri T. Ledoux 
President General 





Home Off ce: oe R. I. 


L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d Amerique 


A leading, progressive fraternal organization for Americans of French descent 


Legal reserve 
Fraternal protection 





Adult and Juvenile 
Departments 





Insurance certificates from 
$250.00 to $10,000.00 





George Filteau 
Secretary General 
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regional manager. 





Delegation from Baptist Life, Buffalo, N. Y.—F. W. Godtfring, secretary; Field Men 
\, H, Grieser, Lodi, Cal.; W. F. Wolff, Compton, Cal.; Frank Veninga, Sacramento; 
Abe G. Bartell, Arcadia, California manager; David Baer, Huntington Park, California 












juture years the loading will care for 
further policy expense, including re- 
newal commissions, but this is con- 
tingent upon a very essential factor— 
persistency of the policy. 

Assuming it requires six years to at- 
tain the expense equilibrium, if the 
policy remains in force longer than six 
years, it is evident the expense of the 








ICE 










eager policy has not reached equilibrium and 
10 mil- it constitutes not only a liability and an 
have indebtedness to the organization of 
> their Messue, but is a strain upon other re- 

: sources and income. It is difficult to 
} eight meet this deficit under a fraternal sys- 
ons of tem where a segregation of income and 
Dart of junds is required by various state laws 





and a strict accounting of all funds is 
necessary. 

Under the present system of segrega- 
tion of funds required of fraternals there 
is a possible source of income from 
surrender charge which may be used as 
an off-set to acquisition costs. At 
present actuaries are much concerned 
about refunds or dividends to policy- 
holders. In the case of a three-factor 
dividend plan, mortality element is very 
favorable, interest factor decidedly nega- 
tive, Mr. Smith said, and expense fac- 
tor dependent upon some unstable con- 
ditions. The resultant of the three 
factors is the necessity of reducing the 
dividends paid to insured in varying 
degrees. 

To meet this situation some com- 
panies do not pay a dividend until the 
send of the second year, contingent on 
the year’s renewal premium being paid. 
The third, fourth and fifth year divi- 
dends, it is evident, he said, aside from 
gains from mortality, are paid from po- 
tential earning of future policy years 
beyond the duration of time required 
for the expense balance or equilibrium. 
Gain from mortality alone for the early 
policy years wili not permit the 
present dividend schedules, he said. 

“It may be proper to anticipate fu- 
ture earnings in order to meet present 
day dividend competition,’ Mr. Smith 
concluded, “but it certainly brings 
sharply to our attention the need of the 
requirement that the policy remain in 
loree beyond the expense balance to 
restore the amount taken from the an- 
ucipated income.” 


CL 


J. Secretary 





Modern Woodmen was well repre- 
sented, with Oscar E. Aleshire, presi- 
dent; George G. Perrin, general coun- 
sel; Dr. E. A. Anderson, medical direc- 
‘or; Frank J. Gadient, actuary, and 
Henry R, Freitag, publicity director, on 
'tom the Rock Island IIl., head office, 
and C. W. Byrer, Los Angeles, adviser, 
and W. F. Gilroy, Los Angeles, state 
manager, in attendance. Mr. Aleshire 
before going to San Francisco, attended 

jm ° ‘Amp meeting at Pocatello, Ida., and 
another in San Francisco. He planned 
im ‘‘ter the N. F.C. meeting to go to Se- 
fm ‘ttle to attend the dinner to be held there 
‘onoring T, R. Heaney, new N. F. C 
president, then to Portland, Ore., for a 
‘amp meeting Sept. 30, and to Tacoma, 
0 ash. for another camp rally Oct. 2. 
n the return trip to Rock Island he 
will stop to visit a daughter, Mrs. O. G. 








Reeder Urges Congress 


to Consider Restrictions 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


held an annual meeting and also a 
meeting of all its sections at Chicago 
each February, but at Baltimore last 
year decided to hold only the annual 
meeting, Mr. Reeder suggested the 
actuaries might have a second meeting 
each year in the spring on the day pre- 
ceding that of the American Institute 
of Actuaries and at the same place, thus 
permitting members to attend the in- 
stitute meeting, This subject also was 
discussed. 

“We as actuaries of the fraternal so- 
cieties, along with the actuaries of the 
so-called commercial] companies, are 
facing some problems of great magni- 
tude in this world of trouble and 
change. In the last 12 years we have 
seen some tremendous changes, values 
have crumbled, social ideas have 
changed, government powers have been 
shifted and changed, and now we are 
faced with the possibility that we may 
be involved in a war of world-wide pro- 
portions. 

“This country of ours has been built 
with private initiative as the motivat- 
ing force and from this system has 
come our present standard of living, 
which is the highest of any country on 
our globe. Certainly, then, we must 
conclude that our freedom of action in 
this democracy has had quite a bit to 
do with giving us this high standard 
of living. 


Opposes Government Meddling 


“During the last eight years we have 
drifted a long way from that private 
initiative and government is doing more 
and more of those things that corpora- 
tions and individuals were doing. It 
might appear that this has come about 
by the desire of the people that it be 
done that way. The elections certainly 
would indicate as much. Each of us, 
however, has our private opinions of 
what has been going on, but of one 
thing I think we would stand agreed: 
Our great institution of life insurance 
has mounted to its outstanding and en- 
viable position by this great group of 
life insurance men and women who, by 
private initiative, have put us there, 
and not by government meddling. 

“Then, are we to agree that govern- 
ment should be allowed to entrench it- 
self further in many types of business? 
Business will do a better job if we give 
it every chance to expand, to build, to 
improve and to broaden its services to 
this country. Let each of us to go 
forth as a salesman of this thing we 
call democracy and private initiative 
and let us stand out as advocates of an 
unfettered life insurance business. The 
life insurance, like any other business, 
performs better when it is free to act 
without too much interference by too 
many government bureaus.” 








Klein, and her husband, a physician, at 
Helena, Mont. Mrs, Aleshire is there’ 
now, and the two will proceed home. 
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In 1897 


In 1906 
In 1911 


Rose Created. 


In 1923 


The Woman’s Benefit Association 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892 


Original Activities Cover Every Field of Fraternalism 
Reserve Fund Created. 
In 1904—Adequate Rates Adopted. 
Reached first $1,000,000 Reserve. 


First W.B.A. Health Service Es- 
tablished; Junior 


In 1917—-Dedication of International Head- 
quarters; Junior 
partment Established. 

In 1919—Peace Jubilee Celebrated. 

In 1921—W.B.A. Print Shop Established. 

Cradle Roll Dept. and First Girls’ 

Clubs Organized. 

Marathon Pageant and Supreme 

Review in Five Cities on Pacific 

Coast; Lake Huron W.B.A. Camp 

Opened for First Season. 


Benefits Paid Since Organization Over $62,000,000 
BINA WEST MILLER 


Order of the 


Protection De- 





In 1926 --First Pioneer and Westway Clubs 
Organized Nationally. 

Rainbow Pageant, Atlantic City. 
First Gamma Nu Sorority of the 
Association Instituted. 

First W.B.A. European Cruise. 


In 1929 


In 1931—-Chicago Jubilee Pageant in Sol- 
dier Field. New Plans of Protec- 
tion Adopted, American Experi- 
ence Table. 

-W.B.A. Week at Chicago Century 


of Progress Exposition. 


In 1933 


In 1935—Prosperity Pageant, Cleveland, 
hio. 
In 1937—Miami, Florida, Pageant. 
In 1939—-Parade of States, New York 
World’s Fair. 


FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE 


Supreme President 
Headquarters, PORT HURON, 


Supreme Secretary 
MICHIGAN 








A Sign You Can Believe In 


WISXG 





SECURITY - PROTECTION - GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


Since 1883 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 


SHARON, PA. 


FOUNDED IN 1886 


A Legal Reserve Fraternal 








S. H. HADLEY, Supreme President 


Insurance Society 





L. D. LININGER, Supreme Secretary 
SHARON, PA. 














S America's strongest fraternal 

life insurance society, we are 
happy to cooperate in the activi- 
ties of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America, which has exer- 
cised immeasurable influence on 
the growth and development of 


Fraternalism. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


Life Insurance Society 


De E. Bradshaw, President 


* 


Home Offices, Omaha 
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Scene at dinner of California organization of Woodmen Circle honoring President 
Dora Alexander Talley, who is a past president of N. F. C. 








Gadient Feels Societies 
Should Cover War Hazard 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


by most fraternal insurance societies, 
we actually could experience a mortal- 
ity loss three or four times as great as 
we now have within military ages and 
still be within 100 percent of the mar- 
tality table. Drawing upon the experi- 
ence of a period of about 20 years, 
which included the last war, the mor- 
tality was well within a select table, so 
that over such a period of time, con- 
sidering the present conflict, the mor- 
tality should be favorable.” 

Mr. Gadient pointed out in the last 
war this country was not an active par- 
ticipant for a length of time sufficient 
for any dependable experience to be 
derived, In addition there was the 
great flu epidemic which may have 
been a result of the war and had an 
influence on companies’ mortality in 
the period 1918-19. He noted Canada 
Life studies covering 1900-1927 includ- 
ing both war experience and influenza, 
showing at all ages actual to expected 
mortality on the American Men table 
of 84.3 percent, based on lives, and 78.4 
percent on amount of insurance, , Ex- 
perience of Mutual Life of New York 
in 1907-24 showed by policies 75 per- 
cent of expected and by amounts 79 
percent, 


Hazard Now Includes Civilians 


“Whether the mortality experience 
in the present conflict as respects in- 
sured lives exposed to the hazards of 
war will compare in any measure to 
that of the last war cannot be fore- 
seen,” Mr. Gadient said. “A factor is 
that the distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants is disappearing 
under modern warfare conditions. In 
world war I there was only one civilian 
death to 75 military deaths, but from 
incomplete records available in the 
present war there is a ratio of one 
civilian to three military in congested 
areas located within easy bombing dis- 
tance of hostile airfields.” Then 
again, the experience of this country if 
it should become involved in war prob- 
ably would differ radically from that of 
England and Poland. The mortality 
among the general group of insured 
lives at all ages might be greater than 
normal, but hardly comparable to the 
experience abroad, Mr. Gadient said. 

Fraternal societies are duty bound to 
be optimistic about the war hazard, Mr. 
Gadient declared. Should such a posi- 
tion prove incorrect and excess mor- 
tality result—probably among civilians 
as well as soldiers, this could be met 
by: (1) adjustment of dividend pay- 
ments to members; (2) reductions of 
the surplus or contingency reserves; 


(3) levying patriotic assessments upon 
members, 


Same as Government’s Method 


Administration of government war 
risk insurance employs this principle, 
administration costs and deficits being 
met from taxes, thus spreading the risk 
among the whole population. This is 
the most reasonable and equitable way 
of handling excessive losses, Mr. Gadi- 
ent commented, particularly since lives 
selected for military service have no 
choice and serve their country for the 
protection of all citizens and_ their 
property rights as well. 


Have Third Line of Defense 


“Tf, due to a long war and unfore- 
seen excessive losses, the time should 
be reached when our first two lines of 
defense were exhausted, * * * we 
would still have our third line of de- 
fense, which would be the levying of 
extra payments. Should this ever 
become necessary, which I question, I 
fee] certain that the temper of the 
American people and our membership 
would be such that there would be no 
objection whatever to the payment of a 
small additional amount each month in 
order for the society to continue the 
payment of claims on war deaths and 
not impair its solvency. 

“Such extra payments would not be 
required indefinitely; but I am sure 
that, in the public mind, such a prac- 
tice would leave a far more favorable 
impression than will be left by compa- 
nies which issue insurance protection 
but restrict the risk or charge high 
extra premiums for coverage, 


Great Opportunity for Service 


“To my way of thinking, fraternal 
societies are now presented with an op- 
portunity which they may never have 
again—an opportunity to show that 
they believe in all they preach—that, 
from a patriotic and social standpoint, 
it is unfair to expect a young soldier, 
who is protecting the personal and 
property rights of all individuals to pay 
a higher cost of insurance because of 
the extra hazard. 

“It is a chance to prove our senti- 
ment that, should it become necessary, 
all the members of a fraternal society 
are willing to do their share so that 
their society can pay the claims of all 
their soldiers killed as a result of war. 
It appears to me that this is one of the 
greatest opportunities for advancement 
that has been provided our fraternal so- 
cieties, which were created to serve 
members, We were slow in adopting 
adequate rates. We have missed the 
boat on many opportunities for serv- 
ice and promotion. Let’s not be left 
standing at the dock again.” 
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A. O. U. W. of KANSAS 


Established 1879 


FULL FAMILY PROTECTION 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 








Representatives Wanted 
Apply to Home Office 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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The oldest Mutual Benefit Soctety 


in Continuous Existence 


CATHOLIC FAMILY PROTECTIVE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
633 N. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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@ 
Opportunities for Men and Women of Character 
Real Home Office Cooperation 
© | 
Territory open in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and California | 


Home Office - -~ - - - MADISON, WIS. | 

















Why Have the North Star Policies 
Met With Success? 


They Have That Added Feature of a Savings Account with 
3% Compound Interest. 


A Savings Account That Can Be Withdrawn Without Pay- 
ing Interest or Having It Deducted from the Face of the Policy. 

A Savings Account That Is Paid in Addition to the Face of 
the Policy in Case of Death. 


SAVINGS PLUS YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
WILL PAY A MONTHLY PENSION AT AGE 65 


Territory Open in Illinois — Iowa — Minnesota 


The North Star Benefit Association 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Organized 1899 
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At New England Mutual’s regional conference at French Lick Springs, Ind: Upper Lower row: Charles F. Collins, agency secretary; Insurance Superintendent John 
row, left to right: E. E. Mack, Fowler agency, Chicago; Wright Barr, Louisville; A. Lloyd of Ohio; Vice-president George L. Hunt; F. E. Gould and C. R. Hermes, 
W.H. Otten, G. L. Morton, J. N. Patterson, and L. S. Wolfe, Milwaukee; G. L. Grimm, Chicago-Fowler; Donald O. McLeran, general agent at St. Paul; E. B. Thurman and 
H. D. Greer and H. G. Swanson, Swanson agency, Chicago, showing that there were L. M. Buckley of Thurman agency, Chicago, and F. J. Lodge, Swanson agency, 
some hours free for athletic diversions. Chicago. 


Officers and directors of Leaders Club at Bigwin parley of Fidelity Mutual Life: W. O. Cord, Dayton, O.; and D. F. Denton, Topeka, Kan., all directors; H. T. Dillon, 
Sidney Rice, Indianapolis; W. Lawrence Hedgpeth, Raleigh, N. C.; N. G. Caputi, Atlanta, Ga., secretary; H. N. Lyon, San Francisco, vice-president; R. W. Campbell, 
Providence, R. I.; G. K. Harris, Detroit; Myron E. Watson, Boston; L. C. Burwell, Altoona, Pa., president; J. E. FitzGerald, San Francisco, second vice-president; and 
Jr, Charlotte, N. C.; Frank A. Eades, Roanoke, Va.; C. K. Gordy, New Haven, Conn.; 6G. A. Hatzes, Washington, D. C., treasurer. 
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ona at Portsmouth, N. H., conference of New England Mutual Life: 
Pper row, left to right: T. F. Locke and M. G. Summers, Boston; Major Howard Lower row: W. H. Sigourney, E. E. Harkness, David Landow, Ernest Kirby and 


rT 


ites ont Worcester agency and now commander at the Boston Airport, with Mrs. Howard Wheale, Hartford; F. L. Burns and Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Willis, Manchester, 
py . Neg se Agent K. L. Morse of Worcester; L. S. Greenlaw, Portland, Me. N. H.; Robert Voorhis of Salem and David Landow of Hartford, winners of the 
BAH - ay, Boston; W. L. Wadsworth, supervisor Boston-Summers agency, and tennis tournament, and E. L. Maillet, Boston, and R. H. Volk, Springfield. 

7 olman, manager of that agency’s Salem branch. 








Production leaders among New England Mutual fieldmen from 10 agencies in the | 
New England states who attended the regional conference at Portsmouth, N. H— 
Top row, left to right: R. C. Peterson, Worcester; C. F. Collins, agency secretary; 
Romeo Danais, Manchester, N. H.; O. F. Haffner, Springfield; G. C. Henley, Prov. 
dence, R. I.; O. E. Huse, Portland, Me.; Claude Halford, Springfield, Mass.; W, §, 
Cobb, Jr., Boston-Curtis; and E. L. Goodrich, BostonSummers. Bottom row: E. A, | 
Green, Boston-Summers; A. S. Cushing, Boston-Curtis; R. T. Willis, Manchester, N. H,; | 
R. H. Volk, Springfield, Mass.; L. S. Greenlaw, Portland, Me.; G. L. Hunt, vice. 
president; K. V. Robinson, Hartford; and P. R. Hederstedt, Boston-Partridge. 





At Huebner testimonial luncheon given by Boston C. L. U.—Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
the honor guest; President F. P. Sears of Columbian National Life; James W. Daniels, 
Columbian National, president Boston C. L. U. 


(Top) W. G. Perkins, West Virginia, leader in total paid-for volume at life con- 
vention of Provident Life & Accident at Lookout Mountain, adjacent to the home 
office city of Chattanooga. Mr. Perkins, as president of Century Club, had a total 
volume of over $600,000: Center, Sam E. Miles, agency manager of life department, 
and on the right, H. Grice Hunt, South Carolina, vice-president of Century club, with 
a conservation ratio of 96.5 percent, a notable record, since he had the largest volume 
of business exposed during the club year. 

Below, left to right, W. C. Cartinhour, vice-president and secretary of Provident; 


W. G. Perkins, leading producer; President Robert J. Maclellan; Tom Collins of 
Kansas City “Journal,” principal speaker at banquet; and Robert L. Maclellan, vice- 
president in charge of life department. 


Right—Charles W. Cammack, Sr. (cen- 
ter), general agent John Hancock Mutual 
Life, new president, Huntington Life Un- 


dewriters Association, with his sons 
Charles, Jr. (left), and Howard. Mr. 
Cammack becomes the third member of 
the family to hold the office of president. 
His son, Howard, now general agent at 
Charleston, was president some years ago 
and another son, Charles W. Cammack, 
Jr., associate general agent at Huntington, 
was honored by election to the office in 
1936. Next February Mr. Cammack, Sr., 
will celebrate his 50th service anniversary. 














G. H. Wilson, vice-president and general counsel; J. Russell Sykes, vice-president and 
comptroller; R. F. Tull, vice-president in charge of underwriting, and Mrs. Tull; and 
J. H. Brennan, Chicago manager. The gathering was one of the most enthusiastic and 
valuable in Fidelity Mutual experience. 


At Fidelity Mutual Life’s Bigwin convention: (left to right) A. N. Mitchell, presi- 
dent Canada Life, who gave the welcome to Canada; President Walter LeMar Talbot 
of Fidelity Mutual Life; Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and manager of agencies and 
chairman of the convention; D. F. Denton, Topeka, Kan.; G. K. Harris, Detroit; 





